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Heads Metropolitan Life Field 
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“SENIOR NYLICS” 


Some Interesting Facts and Figures 


FORTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, in 1896, the New York Life Insurance Company started “Nylic for 
Agents.” There are now nearly 1,000 living agents who are Senior Nylics and who have earned the right to 
receive regular income checks, payable every month for life, provided they do not enter the service of another 
life insurance company. 

The amount of each Senior Nylic’s income check is determined by the volume, incidence, and per- 
sistency of the business which he produced under the terms of his “‘Nylic” contract. The present average is nearly $100 
per month, the lowest is about $20 per month, and the highest is over $500. As most agents continue to write a 
substantial amount of business after becoming Senior Nylics, their Senior Nylic checks are only a part of their income. 

The average age when agents have become Senior Nylics has been about 55. Many of them are 
still young in years ... most Senior Nylics remain young in spirit. 

The opportunity to qualify for a Senior Nylic income encourages New York Life agents to render 


the best possible service to their clients. ‘“Nylic for Agents” thereby benefits all concerned —the policyholder, the 


Company and its agents. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THe SPECTATOR, published every second Thursday by Chilton Company (Inc.), Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia. Entered as 
second class matter Oct. 6, 1932, at the Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription price $2.00 
per annum. Volume CXLVII, Number VI, September 11, 1941 
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At age twenty-five he had joined the Columbian 
At age eighteen Jim Blake, hat, bow tie and all, f ; National Life as agent—At left is a photograph 
was a bookkeeper in a Baltimore hardware house. = taken in 1930. ; 
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Service, 
Massachusetts 
Mutual 
Life 
Insurance Company, 
der Springfield, 
Mass. 
the 
® Biographical 
sketch on 
page 13 
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THE adage that “the cobbler’s children always go-hares, 


foot” can never apply to the field men of Acacia Mutual. 
For Acacia Mutual agents receive ever-increasing 
monthly incomes during their working years—bonuses 
for quality business—disability and life insurance bene- 


fits—and retirement incomes for their leisure years. 


ACACIA 





Cobbler’s Children 
Be 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - 
William*Montgomery, President LE 








Becaase of their appreciation of the fact that their cur 
rent and future incomes are assured, Acacia agents are 
more successful in selling insurance protection to others. 
Under this*wise policy the Acacia Mutual has made out- 
standing progress, and its agents have risen year after 


year to new heights of achievement. 


MUTUAL 






A 


HOME OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Fall of Death 


ATURE decrees all men to be happy. Her every force she 

harmonizes to this end. And so, every act of every man is 

prompted consciously or subconsciously by a will to achieve 
happiness now, on some tomorrow or in the world to come. Many 
forego present joy to gain a future free from suffering and 
privation. Man, too, has ever before him the thought that death 
is imminent and inescapable. That this is true his instinct, his 
experience and the history of mankind attest. 

Logically, then, all men seek to minimize the blow that death 
occasions. Thus life insurance, by relieving the sorrow and dis- 
tress of loved ones, adds to the happiness expected in the beyond 
by him whom death found in possession of an adequate amount 
of protection. Men, recognizing as they do the inevitability of 
death and the wisdom of preparation, nevertheless are wont to 
delay in considering its practical consequences or in effecting 
a worthwhile defense against the financial havoc it wreaks. Life 
insurance men have a duty in forcing present action against the 
dread day toward which all are moving. 

What statistics are more startling than those that tell of life 
and death? Today, the world has an approximate population of 
one billion eight hundred fifty million. Today, of these, one 
hundred seventy thousand will die. In this hour seven thousand 
will meet their end. This minute brings death to one hundred 
fifteen. Almost every second the toll of death is two. In the 
length of time it takes to read this paragraph perhaps a thousand 
have entered eternity. Sixty million people annually die at an 
average age of 35 years. 

The records show that over the world protecting the more 
resourceful of its 1,850,000,000 members there is about $180,000,- 
000,000 of life insurance in force. A tribute to our American 
democracy and its recognition of the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual rests in the knowledge that though having but some seven 
and one-half per cent of the world population, 130,000,000 Amer- 
ican citizens, according to The Spectator Insurance Year Book, 
own sixty-five per cent of the world’s life insurance or about 
$117,800,000,000. The Year Book also shows that to the dependents 
of its dead, life insurance companies are paying over $3,000,000 
every working day, at the same time alleviating the wants of its 
living policyholders by daily payments of $5,700,000 more. 

Millions, throughout the course of the year, have had their 
lives made more bearable with some sunshine streaking through 
the gathering clouds that spell financial disaster because many 
millions of their fellows, in seeking a greater measure of happi- 
ness, have recognized no greater road thereto, than by sharing 
their savings and their fortune with those they loved. 


ca 
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appear on the convention program of the National 

Association of Life Underwriters next week in Cin- 
cinnati. Sixteen of the speakers are fieldmen; three are 
leading company executives and the rest are from the 
ranks of the nation’s educators and business enterprise. 
The entertainment program has been planned to match 
the general excellence of the business sessions and a record 
attendance is anticipated. The complete program for the 
three days beginning Wednesday, Sept. 17, follows: 


N: less than twenty-four outstanding speakers will 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17 
Morning—9:00 a.m. 


Taft Auditorium 
PRESIDENT HARRY T. WRIGHT 
Chairman of the Session 


WELCOME FROM CONVENTION HOST 
INTRODUCTION OF SPECIAL GUESTS 
MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT 

Harry T. Wright 
ALBERT W. HAWKES 

President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
JAMES E. RUTHERFORD 

General Agent, Penn Mutual Life, Seattle 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17 
Afterncon—2:00 p.m. 


The Roof, Hotel Gibson 
SELLING IDEAS 
“They Don’t All Buy Fifty Thousand” 
Prospecting—The Approach—Motivation— 
Closing—Simple Programming—Rural Communities 
Creating and Maintaining Contacts 
GRANT TAGGART 
Chairman of the Session 
Lowell P. Schwinger, Agent, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, Waterloo 
E. R. Blackwood, Manager, Metropolitan Life, Indi- 
anapolis 
Robert E. Shay, Manager, Bankers Life of Iowa, Min 
neapolis 
C. C. Hunnicutt, Manager, National Life and Acci- 
dent, Knoxville 
Francis G. Bray, General Agent, New England 
Mutual Life, Houston 
“John Q. Agent, Esq.,” A playlet written by Clifford 
H. Orr, C.L.U., General Agent, National Life of Ver- 
mont, Philadelphia 
—Questions Please— 
Stay as long as you like—Ask as many questions as you 
like 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18 
Morning—9:00 a.m. 


Taft Auditorium 
JOHN A. WITHERSPOON 
Chairman of the Session 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE HOUR 
Julian S. Myrick, Manager, Mutual Life of New York, 
N. Y., Presiding 
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N.A.L.U. CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Final Arrangements Completed 
for Annual Meeting to be Held 
in Cincinnati Next Week 














A. J. McAndless, President, Lincoln National Life 
Fort Wayne 
Dr. Marcus Nadler, Professor of Finance, New Yor 
University, New York 

LEWIS W. DOUGLAS 
President, Mutual Life of New York, N. Y. 

MILLION DOLLAR ROUND TABLE HOUR 
H. Kennedy Nickell, Agent, Connecticut General Life 
Chicago, Presiding . 
Osear E. Carlin, C.L.U., John Hancock Mutual Life 
Columbus, Ohio 
Thomas D. Harvey, Mutual Life of New York, Chi- 
cago 
Robert P. Burroughs, National Life of Vermont, Man. 
chester, N. H. 
Mrs. Sis Hoffman, Union Central Life, Cincinnati 
I. Austin Kelly, III, Union Central Life, White Plains, 
N. Y. 
W. Bruce Pirnie, Massachusetts Mutual Life, Boston 
L. Mortimer Buckley, C.L.U., New England Mutua 
Life, Chicago 
William T. Earls, C.L.U., 
Cincinnati 
















Connecticut Mutual Life 






Thursday Afternoon Will Be Devoted to 
Entertainment Provided by the Host Association 






FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 19 
Morning—9:00 a.m. 







Taft Auditorium 
THEODORE M. RIEHLE, C.L.U. 
Chairman of the Session 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BY-LAWS 
THOMAS I. PARKINSON 

President, Equitable Society, New York 
A. H. KOLLENBERG 

Agent, Mutual Benefit Life, Grand Rapids 
DR. HU SHIH 

Chinese Ambassador to the United States, Washing 

ton, D. C. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATION 
















FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 19 
FELLOWSHIP HOUR 
Noon 
The Roof, Hotel Gibson 
C. VIVIAN ANDERSON, C.L.U. 
Presiding 
MUSIC AND ENTERTAINMENT 
PRESENTATION OF NEW OFFICERS, TRUSTEB 
PAST NATIONAL PRESIDENTS, CINCINNAT 
OFFICERS AND CONVENTION COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMEN 
HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS ‘ 
United States Senator from Illinois, Washington, D. 
TOM COLLINS 
Humorist and Philosopher, Kansas City 





























PERSONALITIES 


il Life 


v York 


ul Life 


il Life, 


k, Chi BEATRICE JONES ELEN PUTNAM 


t, Man- 


nati 


| i i . 
Plains CTURED on this page are eight out 


standing women producers who will play 
a leading part in Ladies Day at the Cin- 
cinnati meeting. Beatrice Jones is an agent 
with the Equitable Society in New York and 


president of her local association; Minna 


Boston 
Mutual 


il Life, 
D. Carstens represents the Mutual of New 


York; Elen Putnam is an agent with the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont; Dorothy Briggs, with 
the John Hancock; Mrs. Sis Hoffman, Union 
Central, will address the Million Dollar 
Round Table Club; Lillian Joseph, Home 
Life, N. Y., leads the Women's Quarter 
Million Club; Clara L. McBreen, Equitable 
Society, will act as chairman at the Wo- 
men's session; Elsie Matthews, New York 
Life, will address that gathering. 


DOROTHY BRIGGS SIS HOFFMAN 


ashing: 


TIONS 


LILLIAN JOSEPH CLARA L. McBREEN ELSIE MATTHEWS 
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PERSONALITIES 


CONVENTION 








WILLIAM H. ANDREWS HARRY T. WRIGHT H. KENNEDY NICKELL 


PRESENTING seven N.A.L.U. leaders who 
will take part in directing the forthcoming 
annual convention: William H. Andrews, 
manager of the home office agency of the 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, N. C. He 
is to be chairman of the general agents’ 
and managers’ meeting on Tuesday. 


* > « 


HARRY T. WRIGHT, energetic president 
of the association and Chicago represen- 
tative of the Equitable Society. He will 
have charge of the session which gets the 
big week started on Monday—the all-day 
session of the National Council. 


* * * 


H. KENNEDY NICKELL, agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, in Chicago. Mr. 
Nickell heads the Million Dollar Round 
Table Club and will preside at Tuesday's 
session of that group, following a two-day 
pre-convention outing at French Lick 


Springs. 
** * 


EARL H. SCHAEFFER EARL H. SCHAEFFER, Fidelity Mutual 


Life manager at Harrisburg, Pa. Heads 
group of state association presidents and 
will preside at a conference and dinner 
session of his associates on Monday. 


* * * 


RAY HODGES, manager of the Ohio 
National Life in Cincinnati will act in the 
capacity of convention host. He is chair- 
man of the Cincinnati convention commit- 
tee with more than a score of experienced 
helpers from the ranks of: the convention 
city association. 

* * * 


JULIAN S. MYRICK, manager of the 
Mutual Life of New York in lower Man- 
hattan and veteran leader in N.A.L.U. 
affairs, will preside at the session devoted 
to the American College of Life Under- 
writing on Thursday morning. 

eo a 


THEODORE M. RIEHLE, Equitable So- 
ciety manager in New York City and presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters for two terms, did a pinch- 
hitting job as chairman of the program 


JULIAN S. MYRICK committee—with splendid success. THEODORE . RIEHLE 
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PERSONALITIES 


DR. MARCUS NADLER 


DENIS B. MADURO 


ALBERT HAWKES 


WHEN the convention chairman says, 

. and distinguished guests,” the follow- 

ing will be included: Thomas |. Parkinson, 

president of the Equitable Life Assurance 

Society of the United States. His speeches 
are packed with punch. 


. > * 


ALBERT HAWKES, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and president of Congoleum-Nairn, 
Inc. He worked his way through high school, 
took his LL.B. from night school, and gained 
a foothold in the world of business at the 
same time. He will discuss the business out- 


look. 
* . . 


LEWIS W. DOUGLAS, president of the 
Mutual Life of New York, will speak from a 
background of experience that includes ser- 
vice in Congress, Director of the United 
States Budget, president of the American 
Cyanamid Company and vice-chancellor of 
McGill University. 


. i. > 


DR. MARCUS NADLER will discuss the 
trend cof finance in the present crisis. He is 
professor of finance at New York University 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
with a background of rich experience in his 


field. 


> . > 


DR. HU SHIH, Ambassador to the United 
States from China, scholar and statesman, 
will address the convention on world condi- 
tions from the disadvantage point of one 
whose country has been despoiled by world 
conditions. 

a 7 > 

DENIS B. MADURO, counsel, New York 
City Association of Life Underwriters and 
widely travelled convention speaker, will 
address the Million Dollar Round Table 
Club on the subject of pensions and em- 


ployees’ trusts. 
> 7 


A. J. McANDLESS, president of the 
Lincoln Life. An executive with an actuarial 
background. Mr. McAndless brought also 
to his position as president an agency- 
mindedness which has made him outstand- 
ing in his field. He is prominent in the 
affairs of the two major actuarial groups. 


LEWIS W. DOUGLAS 


DR. HU SHIH 


A. J. McANDLESS 
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Harry T. Wright 
Does It Again 

For the eighteenth consecutive year 
Harry T. Wright has sold more than 
$1,000,000 of life insurance. Mr. 
Wright, as everyone knows, is asso- 
ciate agency manager at Chicago for 
the Equitable Life of New York. 
However, his achievement in sales this 
year is all the more remarkable be 
cause he is president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
his association activities have taken 
up a great deal of time and travel. 

Harry Wright’s average annual pro 
duction for eighteen years has been 
$1,250,000, and his highest total of 
sales in a single year was $1,840,000. 
He averages about 115 cases a year. 
A member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table since its inception, he was chair- 
man of the Table in 1936. Of course, 
he is a member of the Million Dollar 
Club of the Equitable Life and, among 
many other activities, he is a member 
of the joint committee on agents’ com 
pensation and retirement plans. 


Ninetieth Anniversary 
Of Phoenix Mutual Life 


Continuing a tradition, established 
many years ago, of holding each five- 
year anniversary convention in the 
same location, the ninetieth anniver- 
sary meeting of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company opened Sept. 
1 at Hot Springs, Va. In addition to 
200 salesmen from all parts of the 
country, the attendance included mem- 
bers of the home office staff, managers, 
supervisors, wives, and invited guests. 
Among, the latter were Bruce Barton, 
natiommly known writer and /states- 


ie, i 


With The Spectator 





ARTHUR M. COLLENS 


President, Phoenix Mutual Life 


man; Col. Frank D. Layton, president 
of the National Fire Insurance Com 
pany, and a director of the Phoenix 
Mutual, and John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jyv., manager of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. 

Opening address of the convention 
was delivered by President Arthur M. 
Collens, who traced the highpoints in 
the ninety-year history of the com- 
pany. Of the current business out- 
look, he said: 

“In the years since 1930,” said Mr. 
Collens, “the institution of life insur- 
ance has been put to the acid test in 
many ways and has not been found 
wanting. It has been a period of 
general industrial depression and has 
included monetary and banking panics, 
moratoriums, violent readjustment in 






















been an interesting one. 








Cécil J. North, whose promotion to be a second vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company at New York was noted in The 
Spectator for August 28, is widely known in the field. His career has 


Second Vice-President North graduated from Harvard and also com- 
pleted a course in the Harvard graduate school of business administra- 
tion. He went with the Metropolitan as an agent in Brookline, Mass., 
in 1920 and in two years was promoted to be assistant manager in 
Cambridge, Mass. A year later he was manager of the Battle Creek, 
Mich., district. Subsequently he served five years as manager in Cana- 
dian territory. He was made superintendent of agents in the company's 
central area in 1929 and in 1935 he was transferred to New England. 
In 1937 he became head of the field training division as third vice- 
president. From that post he now goes to a second vice-presidency. 








a 
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the values of real estate and securities 
changing laws, and now all the ingj. 
dents of the defense effort. Through 
it all the Phenix Mutual has takey 
every event in its stride, has come 
through with flying colors, and cop. 
tinues to grow in strength and stature. 

“The T. N. E. C. investigation of 
life insurance was no fun in the tol] 
it took of work, executive time, and 
expense. But now it is all over | 
personally feel the by-products haye 
been beneficial to life insurance. |t 
proved the great strength of life insur. 
ance and the industry’s very helpful 
stabilizing force in the national econ- 
The net result to my mind has 
been to strengthen the confidence of 
the public in the soundness of ilfe 
insurance protection.” Since the first 
of the year, the Phoenix Mutual has 
passed the $700,000,000 mark in insur. 


omy. 


ance in force. 
* - 

Fewer Choose 
To Die 

Proportionately fewer suicides oc- 
curred in the United States during th 
first seven months of 1941 than in any 
corresponding period in the last 15 
years, according to the statisticians 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, who take the mortality ex- 
perience of the company’s millions of 
Industrial policyholders as a criterion. 

The January-July suicide rate 
among the insured group was 7 per 
cent lower this year than last, and 
the lowest for any similar period in 
a decade and a half. Explaining th 
drop in the suicide rate, the statis- 
ticians say: “Inasmuch as_ suicide 
mortality varies with the 
cycle, the decline probably reflects the 
favorable economic conditions prevail- 


business 


ing currently.” 

The general health picture also, 
among the insured men, women, and 
children is bright, the statisticians ex- 
plain, their death rate for the first 
seven months of 1941 being the lowest 
ever recorded for the period. And 
this was in spite of the protraéted heat 
wave which was partly responsible 
for the July rate reaching the highest 
point for the month in four years. 


Actuaries to Meet 


In Chicago 


The Fall meeting of the America® 
Institute of Actuaries will be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi 
cago on Nov. 5 and 6. 

Completed plans for the sessions will 
shortly be announced from the offices 
of the Institute, located at 135 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
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Despite Inflation 
Insurance Is Best 


Discussing the prospect of inflation, 
Guy W. Cox, president of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston, told the recent gen- 
eral agents convention of his organ- 
ization that life insurance and annui- 
ties are the best investment now open 
to the people. 

“There may be some” 
dent Cox “who, in the belief of com- 
ing inflation and universal ruin, will 
not plow or plant or buy insurance, 
but on the whole all the guiding stars 
now visible point to increased sales 
of life insurance and annuities.” He 
continued by saying that inflation has 
been going on in the world since the 
time of the Athenian Republic and 
has been going on in this country 
since the Civil War, and despite this 
flourished. Mr. 


said Presi- 


life insurance has 
Cox commented that 

“Money credits due at certain stipu- 
lated dates in the future, backed by 
the assets of life insurance companies, 
now seem to have the strongest invest- 
ment appeal to the greatest number 
of our people and I believe this judg- 
ment of our people is sound.” 

President Cox announced that as 
of June 30, 1941, the John Hancock’s 
admitted assets were $1,104,275 018, 
an increase over the first six months 
of 1940 of $49,905,387. Paid for life 
insurance in force on July 1, 1941, 
was $4,866,038,580. an increase of 
$252,220,518 since January, 1941. 

The John Hancock paid to policy- 
holders in the first six months of this 
year $52,172,000 or $345,510 each 
business day. Policies in force less 
than a year which death 
claims in the first six months num- 
bered 2,202, of which 216 were short 
duration claims under group cerwifi- 
cates, 


became 


Looperating With 
National Defense 


With the extension of military 
training for eighteen months, Thomas 
I. Parkinson, president of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, recently sent letters to 
the 320 members of the Equitable 
organization now in training camps 
assuring them that they have been 
granted an additional leave of absence 
for a year and a half with full protec- 
tion of their jobs and retention of full 
seniority rights, -and that the insur- 
ance coverage extended to the em- 
ployees on a group basis is also being 
continued, 
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"Sex?" 


Wins I.C.A. Award 


Winner of the national essay con- 
test, conducted by the International 
Claim Association with headquarters 
in New York, Thomas J. O’Neil of the 
Accident and Health Department of 
Pacific Mutual Life, has been awarded 
a prize of $100. 

In recognition of his achievement, 
the Association invited Mr. O’Neil to 
be a guest at the annual convention 
meeting in Atlantic City. 


New England Mutual 
Holds Two Regionals 


The Eastern regional meeting of 
the Connecticut General Life was held 
Sept. 3, 4 and 5 at the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Mass., and the 
Western regional meeting on Sept. 
8, 9 and 10 at the Lawsonia Hotel, 
Green Lake, Wis. These conferences 
are educational and are built around 
the theme “Merchandising Security in 
Today’s Expanding Market.” Discus- 
sions, in panel form, were handled 
principally by agents. 

At the Swampscott meeting Vice- 
President John M. Laird acted as 
chairman of the “Cooperative Secur- 
ity” panel, assisted by Frank O. H. 
Williams, manager of the home office 
agency; Earl C. Henderson, secretary 
and actuary, and others. 


S. L. Minzer Heads 
El Capitan Club 


The El Capitan Leading Producers 
Club of California- Western States 
Life completed one of the largest and 
most successful conventions in its his- 
tory when the final gavel sounded in 
the honor group’s four-day session at 
Yellowstone National Park, Aug. 27. 
Approximately 180 members, guests, 
and home office executives were in at- 
tendance. 

Installed as president of the club 
for the next year was Sol M. Minzer, 
Dallas, Tex. He was installed by 
Grant Taggart, retiring president, 
who, although he led the company’s 
field force with a million dollars of 
production, was ineligible to succeed 
himself according to rules. Other new 
officers were Oscar L. Bussell, Oregon 
Agency, first vice-president; Carl W. 
Madsen, Wyoming Agency, second 
vice-president; and John B. Vetrano, 
Houston Agency, third vice-president. 

Announced at the convention was 
Cal-Western’s change to a 3 per cent 
reserve basis. In conjunction with 
this announcement came news that no 
change would be made in the com- 
pany’s present dividend scale. High- 
light of the meeting was the introduc- 
tion of the new 1941 Rate Book con- 
taining eleven new streamlined policy 
forms. 
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Helene McCarter 





BRILLIANT 
A young’ tennis 
star of only 16 years 
of age who has taken 
more than a dozen 
Southwestern cham- 
pionship trophies 
and medals in the 
past two years may 
well take a place in 
time among the 
great tennis stars of 
the nation. She is 
Miss Helene McCar- 
ter of Galveston, 
Tex. Her rise to ten- 
nis fame in the 
Southwest has been 
under the sponsor- 
ship of the Ameri- 
can National Insur- 
ance Company. 









































Life Office Managers 


Annual Conference 


The program of the 18th Annual 
Conference of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association has been released to 
member companies. The meeting will 
be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Sept. 
29, 30 and Oct. 1, with headquarters 
at the Netherland Plaza Hotel. The 
Union Central, Western and Southern 
and Ohio National will be the hosts to 
the Conference group. Richard S. 
Rust, secretary of the Union Central 
is chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements. Among the prominent 
speakers who will address this assem- 
blage are: 

D. N. Warters, vice-president and 
associate actuary, Bankers Life and 
president of the L.O.M.A.; Norman L. 
Baker, assistant counsel, Northwest- 
ern Mutual; Robert B. Sturtevant, 
vice-president, Ohio National; Don- 
ald B. Woodward, research assistant 
to the president, Mutual Life of New 
York; J. L. Batchler, controller, Kan- 
sas City Life. 

While the program of the meeting 
is addressed primarily to the techni- 
cal aspects of life office management, 
several qualified speakers will present 
papers dealing with pertinent “back- 
ground” subjects of interest to the ad- 
ministrative officers of life compan- 
ies. Among these invited guests is 
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W. H. Bennem, vice-president of the 
American Surety Company of New 
York, who will present a paper on 
“The Surety Company Viewpoint on 
Branch Office Audits.” 

Six standing committees have for 
the past year been engaged in inten- 
sive research work covering a num- 
ber of subjects and the reports will be 
presented and distributed at this 
meeting. 


Claim Association 
Adds New Members 


Seventeen additional insurance com- 
panies have been admitted to member- 
ship in the International Claim Asso- 
ciation, bringing the total membership 
to 176 companies, the largest number 
in the thirty-two years of the organi- 
zation’s history, it was announced 
today by W. Clark Butterfield of the 
National Casualty Company, Chair- 
man of the Membership Committee. 

The new member companies are: 
Commonwealth Life Ins. Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Federal Life & Casualty 
Company, Detroit, Mich.; Great 
American Life Ins. Co., San Antonio, 
Tex.; Great American Reserve Ins. 
Co., Dallas, Tex.; Great Southern Life 
Ins. Company, Houston, Tex.; Home 
Security Life Ins. Company, Durham, 
N. C.; Illinois Mutual Casualty Com- 





pany, Peoria, Ill.; Lamar Life Insyy. 
ance Company, Jackson, Miss.; Ly. 
theran Brotherhood, Minneapolis 
Minn.; Massachusetts Casualty Ins 
Co., Boston, Mass.; North Americap 
Life & Casualty Co., Minneapolis 
Minn.; Pan-American Life Insurane 
Co., New Orleans, La.; Peninsular 
Life Insurance Company, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; St. Lawrence Life Association, 
New York, N. Y.; The Ocean Accident 
& Guarantee Corp., New York, N. Y,; 
United Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; Western Life Insurance Com. 
pany, Helena, Mont. 


Huebner Foundation 
In Operation 


The newly-established S. S. Hueb- 
ner Foundation for Insurance Educe- 
tion has just awarded ten fellowships 
and scholarships to advanced students, 
in the field of life insurance who in- 
tend to make the teaching of life 
insurance their careers. 

Six fellowships. to men already 
holding bachelor and master’s degrees 
and working for the doctor’s degree, 
were granted. The incumbents are 
William Beadles, head of Social 
Studies at [Illinois Wesleyan; T 
Emerson Cammack, University of 
Oklahoma; Dan M. McGill, Vander- 
bilt University; Robert I. Mehr, in 
structor at the University of Ala 
bama; Jay V. Strong, University of 
Pennsylvania; and Sterling Surrey 
chairman of the department of busi 
ness administration at Northwest Mis 
souri State Teachers College. 

Four scholarships, to men _ with 
bachelor degrees working for th 
master’s degree, were awarded t 
Donald B. Ashworth, William L 
Bates, Jr.; Thorold S. Funk; and 
Lucian C. Sneed. 


Lawrence Priddy, Jr., Join 
Institute Staff 


Lawrence Priddy, Jr., son of t 
eminent life underwriter Lawrene 
Priddy, former president of the Na 
tional Association of Life Under 
writers, has joined the staff of t& 





Institute of Life Insurance in Ne 
York. Mr. Priddy, Jr., brings to bs 
new post a background of both lif 
insurance and public relations wot 
Born in Newport News, Va., in 19% 
he was educated at Lawrencevilt 
School in New Jersey and Princete 
University, graduating from the latte 
in 1931. He also studied law for thre 
years at Harvard and New York Us 
versity. 
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Stubborn Contest 
Js Anticipated 

America’s life insurance men will 
roll up their sleeves and take down 
their hair on Thursday evening, Sept. 
18, in one of the greatest informal fun 
jamborees in convention annals, ac- 
cording to plans made by the Cincin- 
nati Association of Life Underwriters. 
As hosts to the annual convention of 
the National Association, they will 
turn the Roof Garden of the Hotel 
Gibson into an “underwriters’ club” 
for the evening. 

The piece de resistance of the affair 
will be a series of basketball games 
played by some of the country’s most 
noted fieldmen, astride donkeys. There 
will be four games: National Associa- 
tion officers vs. trustees; Chicago vs. 
New York; Texas vs. New England, 
and a composite quintet of Million 
Dollar Table 
managers against an ‘ 
man” combination. 


Round members and 


‘insurance sales- 


. ” 

Defense Hampered 
By Accidents 

With the rising tide of 
precipitated by the stress of Defense 
production, accident and sickness com- 
bined are costing the nation nearly 
4 billion man-hours of working time 
on an annual basis, Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of the Institute of Life In- 
surance, declared in an address be- 
fore the thirty-second annual meeting 
of the International Claim Association 
at Atlantic City this week. 

Urging every employer, employee 
and individual citizen to respond to 
President Roosevelt’s call for a nation- 


accidents 


wide “war” on accidents and urging 
that this be expanded to include con- 
centrated efforts to conserve health 
through proper nutrition and hygiene, 
the Institute president stated: 

“These 4 billion man-hours now be- 
ing lost through disability, if applied 
to Defense production, would be 
enough to produce all the following: 
10,000 heavy bombers, 20,000 fighter 
planes, 30,000 light tanks, and 20 bat- 
tleships.” 

Mr. Johnson estimated that approxi- 
mately one-tenth of the disability 
among workmen or 400,000,000 man- 
hours is directly felt by defense indus- 
tries, adding “All such time loss, 
Whether in plants or not, 
weakens the production machinery of 
the nation as well as causing a finan- 
tial loss to the families and work 
benches involved.” 

“Part of the loss to the individual 
workmen is being offset by insurance 
benefit payments, but the loss of man- 
hours to industrial production in this 


defense 





period of national emergency cannot 
be replaced.” 

“Through accident and health, disa- 
bility, workmen’s compensation and 
hospitalization insurance, more than 
$400,000,000 annually is being paid 
out by insurance companies to Ameri- 
can families for accident and sickness 
claims. This compares with $78,000,- 
000 annually in the preparedness days 
of 1917.” 


Martin Decries 
Wanton Waste 

Giving warning against Washing- 
ton’s dissipating the savings of the 
country, accumulated long 
period of years, in “poorly planned 


over a 


endeavors, in crackpot schemes and 
in a spirit of wanton waste,” Hugh T. 
Martin, president of the Illinois 
Bankers Life Assurance Company. 
Monmouth, urged in an address that 
“in making these enormous expendi- 
tures in the name of national de- 
fense, we should not be put under 
the control and direction of incompe- 
tents, of theorists, or of doctrinaires.” 

Mr. Martin spoke before the mem- 
bers of the company’s Leaders Club, 
top-notch salesmen from Washington 
to Los Angeles, assembled at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. (Sep- 
tember 1, 2 and 3.) 





Wilbur Nelson Joins 
Public Ledger 


After an absence of some months 
from the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters where, for nearly eight 
years he was assistant to General 
Manager W. E. Mallalieu in a public- 
ity and public relations capacity, A. 
Wilbur Nelson goes back to news- 
paper insurance editorial work. 

Before joining the National Board, 
Mr. Nelson was in charge of the in- 
surance department of the New York 
Herald Tribune. He will write for 
both the Philadelphia Evening Public 
Ledger and the newspapers reached 
by the Public Ledger Syndicate, one 
of the largest in the United States. 


Kelsey,Promoted 
To Dept. Head &. 


Appointment of R. Wilfréf Kelsey 
as manager of the department of in- 
formation of the Institute of Life 
Insurance in New Yotk, has been an- 
nounced. He has been with the Insti- 
tute for the past year, going there 
from the Loder: Agency of the Provi- 
dent Mutual “Life in Philadelphia 
where he sp@Mt seven years as an 
agent and also assisting“in developing 
client programs. Mr. Kelsey-was born 
in Haverford, Pa. ; 








Up Through The Ranks With James M. Blake 


james M. BLAKE, subject of this week's Out in Front page, was born October 21, 
1878, at Baltimore, Md. Attended public schools, after completing first year of 
high school became office boy in his father's storage and wharfage business. After 
the great Baltimore fire, which destroyed his father's waterfront properties, he be- 
came bookkeeper for a hardware house and later for a cotton duck corporation. 

In !905 he joined the Columbian National Life Insurance Company as an agent 
attached to its Baltimore office. In 1907, with John F. Davies, became co-manager 
of the Columbian's Baltimore office. In January, 1909, he joined the Baltimore office 
of the Massachusetts Mutual as soliciting agent under F. S. Biggs, general agent. 
January |, 1914, with John F. Davies, Mr. Blake became co-general agent for the 
Massachusetts Mutual at Philadelphia. Later on, co-general agent in Philadelphia 
with J. Mortimer Darby. Production of the Philadelphia Agency rose from $600,000 
a year to $6,000,000 a year. During this period Mr. Blake's personal production was 
over a million for many of these years. While in Philadelphia he was active in Life 
Underwriters Association work, became an officer and director of the Philadelphia 
Life Underwriters Association and president of the Pennsylvania State Association of 


Life Underwriters. 


On March |, 1930, he was called to the home office of the Massachusetts 
Mutual to become manager Field Service. At that time the company's house organ, 
“The Radiator," commented as follows: ."Everybody in both home office and field 
knows by heart the list of Jim Blake's ‘accomplishments. Here's a fragment of it: 

Baseball player 
Fancy skater 
Poet and minstrel 


Aviator 


Juggler, songster 

Burlesque fighter 

Acrobat—and underwriter! 
In his younger days he played everything from a jew's-harp to football. Is now in- 
different golfer and competent loller-around. Mr. Blake doubles in brass on the 
editorial staff of the Massachusetts Mutual house organ “The Radiator” and "The 
Ashlar,” the company's magazine for boys, and occasional contributor to both. He 
issues annual Christmas cards of political flavor which always are much in demand 
by his many friends in the insurance business. 
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New England Mutual 
Regional Meetings 


During the coming month, members 
of New England’s Mutual’s agency 
force and representatives from the 
home office staff will meet in a series 
of six regional meetings throughout 
the country. 

Portsmouth, N. H., will be the scene 
of the initial meeting, to be held Sept. 
5 and 6, and attended by members of 
the company’s ten general agencies in 
the New England states. 

Two regionals will be held on Sept. 
12 and 13. The six agencies of the 
Pacific Coast states and Honolulu will 





meet at the Hotel Ahwahnee, at Yo- 
semite National Park; French Lick 
Springs will welcome the members of 
agencies of the North-Central terri- 
tory. 

Hot Springs, Ark., and Virginia 
Beach, Va., will each be the scene of 
a meeting on Sept. 26 and 27. To the 
Ozark resort will come the agencies of 
the South-Central and mountain 
states, while those at Virginia Beach 
will gather from the Southeastern 
states. 

The final meeting, Oct. 3 and 4, 
will be held at the palatial Hotel 


Hershey at Pennsylvania’s Chocolate 
town, and attended by the agencies of 
the Central Atlantic states. 





Wis Greatest Reward 


This agent is experiencing a sense of deep satis- 


faction. 


He is paying a claim on the life of a late policy- 


holder 


between want and comfort to the widow and 


her children. 


money that will mean the difference 


] 


The long hours of persuasive argument necessary be- 
fore this insurance was placed are forgotten now. 
He thinks only of the fact that he has been instru- 


mental in 
need it. 


He feels this was worth all his effort 
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providing 


protection for those who 


and more. 





R. W. Campbell Heads 
Fidelity Leaders 


Capturing the high honor of pregj 
dent of the Leaders’ Club of th 
Fidelity Mutual Life, R. W. Campbell, 
Altoona, Pa., was the focus of the 
program of Fidelity’s Convention at 
Bigwin Island, Ontario, Canada, op 
the opening day on Wednesday of last 
week. 

Following the opening of the cop- 
vention by Frank H. Sykes, vice. 
president and manager of agencies, 
the Leaders’ Club was welcomed to 
Canada by A. N. Mitchell, president of 
The Canada Life Assurance Company 
of Toronto, following which President 
Talbot of the Fidelity addressed the 
gathering. 

Women 
convention lunched together on Wed- 
nesday for a discussion of their work 
under the leadership of Bertha M 
Loheed of the Burr & Thomas Agency, 
New York City. Fidelity’s CLU Asso. 
ciation held a similar luncheon which 
was in charge of Earle H. Schaeffer, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. Schaeffer, who 
is a trustee of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, was one of 
the first to attain the CLU designa- 
tion. 

A Round Table Session on Business 
Insurance and Taxation, presided over 
by W. Stanton Hale of Atlanta, fea- 
tured Wednesday afternoon. Partici- 
pating as his assistants were L. C 
Burwell, Jr., CLU, Charlotte, N. C.,a 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table; R. W. Campbell, Altoona, Pa.; 
W. E. Cord, Dayton, Ohio, life member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table; 
H. T. Dillon, Atlanta, Ga.; and M. E 
Watson, Boston, Mass. 

o . 


Life Convention 


agents in attendance at 


Preparing Program 

The American Life Convention & 
busily engaged in preparing the pro 
gram for its thirty-sixth annual meet 
ing which will be held at the Edge 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago on Oct 
619. 

The executive committee, headed bs 
Julian Price, president of the Jeffer 
son Standard Life of Greensboro, wil 
hold pre-session conferences just & 
fore the main body of the ALC gath 
ers. Completed details of the progral 
will be ready shortly. 

s 


John Hancock New Policy 

Introduction of a new family ® 
come policy, combining the feature 
of the endowment at age 85 politi 
and the family income provision, b# 
been announced by President Guy W 
Cox of the John Hancock Mutual Lilt 
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Home Office 











WELCOME TO OUR CITY 


Cincinnati will be host to the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in National 
Convention September 15-19. Cincinnati 
appreciates the honor. 


To the members of the National Association 
and all other visitors to the convention. the 
Western and Southern extends most hearty 


greetings. 


We gratefully acknowledge the influence of 
the Association in the advancement of the 
Institution of Life Insurance as exemplified in 
the greater efficiency of life underwriters and 
improved service to policyholders. We gladly 
pledge our utmost cooperation with the 


Association in these worthy objectives. 


Come in and see us. You are most cordially 


welcome. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. F. WILLIAMS, President 













Cincinnati 
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Accident & Health Men 


Broaden Association 


An appeal to every accident and 
health underwriter who does not now 
belong to a local accident and health 
association, has just been issued by 
W. B. Cornett, chairman of the mem- 
bership committee of the National 
Association of Accident & Health 
Underwriters, who has announced a 
nationwide drive calculated to bring 
the local association memberships up 
to a 100 goal. 

In his appeal to new members, he 
said: “If you are in a city large 
enough for a local, we will gladly 
assist you in organizing one, or, we 
can tell you just how you can belong 
to the National Association direct, if 
circumstances require it.” 





Mr. Cornett put especial emphasis 
upon the membership recruiting possi- 
bilities of the home office agency de- 
partment, by urging them to give the 
association the names of keymen in 
the cities and states upon which the 
drive will concentrate. 

The National Association two years 
ago made a careful survey of the 
United States to the end of organizing 
local associations, and set up as its 
goal a total of 100 local chapters. 
Having formed 16 new associations 
for the year ending June, 1940, and 
two more in the past year, making a 
total of 34, and having, in addition, 
increased the membership more than 
150 per cent these past two years, 
Mr. Cornett believes 1941 will be a 
year of great achievement in member- 
ship. 








THE 


POLICYHOLDERS’ 


SINCE 1845 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1845 NEWARK, N. J 





COMPANY 
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Republic National 
Agents’ Convention 


Republic National Life of Dallas 
opened its 1941 Agents’ Convention at 
Dallas, Aug. 27, at a general meeting 
presided over by President Theo, P. 
Beasley. The program continued 
through Friday, Aug. 29, with M. 
Allen Anderson, director of agencies, 
as Convention Chairman. 

The program reflected a_ serious 
purpose throughout, with the produe. 
ing agents taking active part. Agents 
and their wives came from the seven 
states of the Middle and Southwest 
served by Republic National Life. 
Though planned primarily for a seri- 
ous purpose, the program was well 
balanced with daily entertainment of 
the highest type, with the wives par- 
ticipating in lunches and banquets at 
the downtown hotel and Country Club, 
with Ice Review, Style Show, bridge, 
Automobile Tour, music and dancing, 
and an evening at the “Opera Under 
the Stars,” Dallas being one of the 
few cities in the Nation offering this 
entertainment. 

Republic National Life is closing 
the most successful year of its re 
markable thirteen years of growth. 
It is now the third company in Texas 
in territory served among the fastest 
growing companies in the country. 


Southwest Insurer 
Adds to Staff 


The Southwest 
nounced the appointment of two new 
members to its staff. 

Hugh Sawyer became produc:ion 


Insurer has an 


manager and will devote his entire 
time to contact work in both the ad 
vertising and circulation departmenis. 
Mr. Sawyer resigned as director of 
public relations for the Republic Ne 
tional Life of Dallas to joint the 
Southwest Insurer. 

Manning Grinnan has been appoint- 
ed editorial assistant to work in close 
collaboration with John C. Leissler 
Jr., editor and publisher. 

Mr. Sawyer, a native Texan, has 
for several years been in the adver- 
tising department of the New York 
Daily News in New York City. He 
returned to Texas several years ago 
to become director of public relations 
for the San Antonio Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Grinnan was in Europe fe 
the five years immediately prior ® 
the outbreak of hostilities and Ww 
a free lance newspaper correspondem 
attached to the German army whe 
it moved into Prague. Forced to leav 
Prague, he returned to Vienna ® 
continue his studies. 
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Pertinent Items From the Gain and Loss Exhibit of 
Life Insurance Companies 


Decline of Interest Earnings Directly Affects Current Cost of Policies 


In general, allocation of dividends 
to policyholders in recent years has 
shown a downward trend. The great- 
est variation in dividend allocations 
has been in contracts involving the 
largest investment elements. 

These adjustments have become 
necessary because the interest which 
a life insurance 
its invested assets is allocated in part 


company earns on 


to the interest rate guaranteed in 
policies under the various optional 
settlement clauses; part in payment 


of death claims and part toward in- 
creasing the cash values of policies. 
Any interest earned over these mini- 


mum requirements is a chief source 


of policyholders dividends. As _ the ditional 
interest rate declines, less and less of $244,100,000 
investment income is available from 1939. 
this source for dividends. 
The interest rate earned on de- the interest 
sirable securities showed a further cy reserves 
1940 
Name of Company Net Interest Investment 
Interest Required Earnings 
Earnings to Maintain Gain from to Interest 
Interest Reserve Interest Required 
$ $ $ q 
Acacia Mutual 3.791.977 2,956,034 835,943) 128.3 
Aetna Life 21,514,138) 20,774,470, 739,668) 103.6 
American United Life 2,039,282) 1,732,873, 306,409) 117.7 
Bankers Life. lowa 8,759,706 7,841,237 918,489) 111.7 
Berkshire Life 1,993,589 2,012,746 -—19,157 99.0 
Calif.-Western States 1,983,419| 1,777,995 205,424) 111.6 
Connecticut General 9,676,228 8,667,301, 1,008,927) 111.6 
Connecticut Mutual 14,275,582) 11,101,806 3,173,776, 128.6 
Continental! Assurance 1,032,355, 1,061,145 -—28,790| 97.3 
Equitable Life, New York 78,613,889) 72,352,937, 6,260,952) 108.7 
Equitable Life, lowa 7,112,657, 6,302,465 810,192) 112.9 
Fidelity Mutual 4,308,226 4,168,225 140,001; 103.4 
Genera! American Life 4,930,155 4,041,168 888 987 122.0 
Guardian Life, New York 4,681,014 4,011,933} 669,081) 116.7 
Home Life, New York 3,939,768 3,227,984, 711,784) 122.1 
Jefferson Standard 4,409,339, 2,986,999} 1,422,340) 147.6 
John Hancock 32,952,308 30,898,899 2,053,409 106.6 
Kansas City Life 3,587,207, 3,778,143) —210,936 94.4 
Life Ins. Co. of Va. 3,709,265 3,179,706 529 559 116.7 
Lineoin National 4,416,132) 4,497,716) -—81,584) 98.2 
Massachusetts Mutual 24,410,854) 20,934,658 3,476,196) 116.6 
Metropolitan 175,623,999 165,881,710 9.742.289] 105.9 
Minnesota Mutual 1,735,021 1,570,545 164,476; 110.5 
Monumental Life 633,436 1,072,132) 438,696) 59.1 
Mutua! Benefit 24,796,186) 20,729,480, 4,066,706) 119.6 
Mutual Life, New York 43,841,770) 42,408,465, 1,433,305, 103.4 
Mutual Trust 1,863,755 1,495,509) 368,246) 124.6 
National Life, Vt. 7,778,804, 6,369,481) 1,409,323) 122.1 
National Life & Accident 2,334,634) 2,220,213) 114,421) 105.2 
New England Mutual 15,368,305) 13,828,092) 1,540,213) 111.1 
New York Life 94,908,231 76,741,342, 18,166,889) 123.7 
ern Mutual 48,512,162) 37,274,935) 11,237,227) 130.1 
Northwestern National 2,289,527) 2,351,330, —61,803} 97.4 
Occidental Life, Calif. 2,126,687, 1,870,835) 255,852) 113.7 
Penn Mutual 22.871.909| 21.910.476 961.433, 104.4 
Phoenix Mutual 8,382,056, 8,286,078 95,978} 101.2 
Provident Mutual 12,298,123) 11,770,259, 527,864 104.5 
Prudential 135,083,506) 128,683,351, 6,400,155, 105.0 
Reliance Lite 4,683,385) 4,240,228) 423,157) 110.0 
Southwestern Life 2,915,648 2,240,831 674,817, 130.1 
State Life, Indiana 1,703,142) 1,636,057 67,085, 104.1 
State Mutual 6.092.652 5.505.551 587.101, 110.7 
tavelers Insurance 32,306,228) 31,662,950| 643,278 102.0 
Union Central 11,672,190 12,952,377 —1,280.187 90.1 
lestern and Southern 6,633,078 5,333,783 1,299,293) 124.4 
Totals 908, 551,522 826,342,450 82,209.072 109.9 


downward trend in 


1940. 


The aver- 


age net rate earned by 278 companies 


was 3.43 


per 
with an average 


cent. This 


net 


interest 


compares 


rate 


earned in 1939 of 3.54 per cent, rep- 
resenting a reduction in interest earn- 
ings of .11 per cent. 

The effect of the lower interest rate 
on the cost of life insurance may well 
be emphasized by the tabulation of 
interest earnings of 25 representative 
life insurance companies as shown in 
the July 3, 1941 issue of The Specta- 


tor. 


This tabulation 


shows 


that if 


the interest rate had been 1 per cent 
higher in 1940 the 25 representative 
life companies would have had an ad- 


investment 
and $232,700,000 in 
The tabulation presented below 


income 


in 1940 


shows the net interest earnings and 


required to maintain poli- 


in 1938, 1939 and 1940 
1939 
Net Interest 
Interest Required 
Earnings to Maintain Gain from 
Interest Reserve Interest 
$ $ $ 
3,612,926 2,741,327 871,599 
19,396,798) 19,733,267 —336,469 
1,989,226 1,678,959 310, 257 
8,563,370 7,412,891 1,150,479 
1,918,837, 1,926,158 —7,321 
2,027,305 1,696,456 330,849 
8,959,953 8,118,407) 841 546 
12,770,239; 10,358,039 2,412,200 
963, 269 962,555 714 
76,294,561! 68,287,637, 8,005,924 
6,983,274, 5,983,230 1,000,044 
4,279,609) 3,977,437 302,172 
5,047,024, 4,020,544, 1,026,480 
4,595,339, 3,819,901 775, 438 
3,890,002) 3,043,633 846 , 369 
4,031,816 2,735,239, 1,296,577 
31,126,519) 29,158,793) 1,937,726 
3,531,384) 3,631,840 —100,456 
3,523,480) 3,031,735 491,745 
4,304,586) 4,189,673 114,913 
22,657,209) 19,779,256, 2,877,953 
175,031 ,921/159,835,412) 15,196,509 
1,735,525) 1,483,895 251,630 
766,114 985, —199,174 
24,082,130) 19,688,621; 4,393,509 
43,849,262) 41,324,475) 2,524,787 
1,739,471; 1,408,846 330,625 
7,454,784) 6,026,176) 1,428,608 
1,971,630} 1,933,929 37,701 
14,871,856) 12,896,380 1,975,476 
93,087,837; 73,566,723) 19,521,114 
46,686,674) 35,735,130) 10,951,544 
2,223,351; 2,201,640 21,711 
1,919,079 1,624,461 294,618 
22,551,182) 20,617,909 1,933,273 
7,986,006, 7,776,062 209,944 
12,272,110) 11,291,427 980,683 
134,323,979) 121,637,884 12,685,095 
4,402,424, 3,820,702 581,722 
2,587,977| 2,025,646 562,331 
1,735,010 1,600,562 134, 448 
6,171,633 5,242,313 929,320 
31,132,371) 29,969,992) 1,162,379 
12,401,982 12,367,525 34,457 
6,473,032, 4,942,701 1,530,331 


387,923, 066, 786 270,686 101.653, 380 


of 45 of the larger lfe insurance 
companies, each having at least $100,- 
000,000 insurance in force. It will be 
observed that whereas the excess of 
interest earnings over that necessary 
to maintain reserves in 1938 amount- 
ed to $99,344,141 out of an investment 
income of $816,899.900, the excess of 
interest earnings over that required 
in 1940 amounted to only $82,209,072, 
a reduction over 1938 of $17,135,069, 
out of an investment income of $908,- 
551522. It will be further observed 
that whereas only two companies 
failed to earn their interest require- 
ments in 1938 seven companies failed 
to earn their interest requirements 
in 1940. 

While it is difficult to forecast the 
trend of future interest earnings it 
must be remembered that it offers no 
threat to the solvency of life insur- 
ance companies. 


1938 
Investment Net Interest Investment 
Earnings Interest Required Earnings 
to Interest Earnings to Maintain Gain from to Interest 
Required Interest) Reserve Interest Required 
% $ $ $ y/ 
131.8 3,270,747 2,489,842 780, 131.4 
98.3 18,288,924) 17,448,767 840,157, 104.8 
118.5 1,854,106 1,606,346 247 , 760 115.4 
115.5 7,532,791 6,701,935 830,856} 112.4 
99.6 2,073,257 1,845,564 227,683, 112.3 
119.5 1,876,255 1,564,969 311,286, 119.9 
110.4 7,612,025 7,289,069) 322,956 104.4 
123.3 11,370,631 9,230,099, 2,140,532) 123.2 
100.1 900,104 829,679 70, 108.5 
111.7 68,747,182. 61,275,528 7,471,653 112.2 
116.7 6,121,929, 5,377,307 744,622, 113.9 
107.6 4,151,861) 3,631,059 520,802) 114.3 
125.5 4,811,293) 3,889,671 921,622 123.7 
120.3 4,362,318 3,444,349 917,959 126.7 
127.8 3,632,913, 2,771,771 861,142) 131.1 
147.4 3,477,276 2.353.481) 1,123,795) 147.8 
106.7 28,807,590, 26,756,253) 2,051,337, 107.7 
97.2 3,132,077, 3,442,130) —310,053 91.0 
116.2 3,185,193, 2,680,261 504,932) 118.8 
102.7 3,853,597 3,790,027 63,570 101.7 
114.6 21,564,013) 18,567,380 2,996,633 116.1 
109.5 163, 739, 155 150,017,594) 13,721,561 199.2 
117.0 1,577,797| 1,325,972 251,825; 113.0 
79.4 457,112 853,359, —406,247 53.0 
122.3 22,740,835 18,660,742) 4,080,093; 121.8 
106.1 40,807,439| 36,385,900) 4.421.539) 112.2 
123.5 1,581,024, 1,289,582 291,442) 122.6 
123.7 7,000,352) 5,736,883) 1,263,469, 122.0 
101.9 1,895,544, 1,794,112 101 , 432 105.7 
115.3 13,888,503 12,013,396 1,875,107, 115.6 
126.5 81,715,541 62,643,828) 19,071,713) 130.4 
130.6 44,726,915) 34,491,453) 10,235,462) 129.7 
101.0 2,059,911| 1,989,448 70,463) 103.5 
118.1 1,700,052) 1,443,402 256,650, 117.8 
109.4 21,537,733) 19,087,660) 2,450,073, 112.8 
102.7 7,370,851, 7,081,131 289,720) 104.1 
108.7 11,737,463) 10,509,483) 1,227,980) 111.7 
110.4 123,020,390/ 111,060,431) 11,959,959) 110.8 
115.2 4,001,251, 3,450,717 550,534, 116.0 
127.8 2,346,276 1,752,528 593,748, 133.9 
108.4 1,529,332) 1,492,878 36,454, 102.4 
117.7 5,895,003) 4,999,252) 985,751 120.1 
103.9 26,974,978) 26,113,219 851,759| 103.3 
100.3 11,847,865, 11,725,092 122,773 101.1 
131.0 6,122,496 4,732, 1,399,287, 129.4 
112.9 316,899,990 717,555,759 99,344,141 113.8 
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John Hancock Leaders 
Exchange Ideas 


A round table on selling was a fea- 
ture of the John Hancock General 
Agency Leaders’ Chicago convention, 
presided over by Percy G. Lapey, gen- 
eral agent at Buffalo. Leaders in dis- 
cussion were John F. Bidinger, Joseph 
N. Desmon, David C. Dickey, Frank 
A. Erickson, C. S. Fegley, Jr., Austin 
H. Feltus and Norman L. Utts, all of 
the Buffalo agency. 

“Selling,” said Austin H. Feltus, “is 
finding out first what the prospect 
needs and wants—then being in a 
position to prove that what you will 
offer will satisfy those needs or wants. 
The first move in selling is to give 
your customer or prospective customer 
an opportunity to tell you what he 
needs and wants—his real objective— 
his big idea. 

“If you were a practicing physician 
and surgeon, you would certainly di- 
agnose the case of your patient before 
you would even dare attempt to pre- 
scribe a course of treatment. This 
examination would probably involve 
taking of temperatures—microscopic 
examination of blood—X-ray examina- 
tion and you might keep the patient 
under close observation several days. 
Snap judgment no longer rules in the 
medical world. It should not rule in 
the selling world either. 

“So why should you look upon sell- 
ing as merely a matter of walking 
into a prospect’s office, starting talk- 
ing about your service and then ask- 
ing, ‘Want any life insurance today ”’ 
Why shouldn’t the prospect say, as he 
usually does, ‘No—I have more life 
insurance than I can pay for now.’ 

“Shouldn’t you determine whether 
he is single or married, how many de- 
pendents, how much income, how spent 
now, requirements of the future, atti- 
tude towards family, attitude towards 
life insurance, his plans for the fu- 
ture, what he likes to do most, and a 
thousand and one other factors?” 


& * * 


Your Company Shares 


The Burden 


“When you go out to sell life insur- 
ance you don’t go alone,” said Frank 
A. Erickson in discussing Prestige. 
“Your company goes with you, and it 
can help or hinder depending on its 
reputation, time-tested by years of 
dependable service — its competitive 
standing and its resources. In any 
field of selling, especially that of life 
insurance, the most effective force you 
can have working in your favor is the 
weight of your own enthusiasm. If 
you are filled with zeal for your sales 
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- Prospecting 


job in every respect, a fresh supply 
of power will thereby be added to each 
one of the plans and activities that 
make up your day’s endeavor. 

“An analysis of the lives of success- 
ful life insurance men discloses that 
the greatest asset these men possess 
is their unflagging enthusiasm. Where 
do they get it? The study reveals 
that each of them first used care in 
selecting his life insurance association 
and in picking a type of company that 
met his most exacting requirements— 
Prestige. 

“Your prospect believes what he 
sees that you believe. Enthusiasm 
arising from knowing that you have 
the best can do more than any one 
thing to foster the prospect’s belief in 
you and in what you sell. Once this 
belief is established, the rest of the 
selling effort is easy. It means getting 
the name on the dotted line. 

“Yes, there is a vital connection be- 
tween enthusiasm and successful sell- 
ing. Enthusiasm springs from having 
every factor back of you in your 
favor. One of the most important 
factors is the prestige of the company 
you represent.” 


+ * 


The Value of Personal 
Prestige 

In discussing “Personal Prestige as 
an Aid to Selling,” Norman L. Utts 
outlined the career of a small-town 
agent who has been in the business 
for twenty-five years. 

“This man,” said Mr. Utts, “has 
clung to a sound philosophy—that he 
would not like his friends to think of 
life insurance when they think of him, 
but rather to think of him when they 
think of life insurance. 

“I asked him what qualifications 
one must have who builds enduring 
prestige. He put first belief in one- 
self. He said if you would have others 
believe in you, you must firmly believe 
in yourself. Also, you must have 
vision, the ability to look ahead and 
do things today that will plant the 
seed for the future harvest. You must 
be persistent, never relaxing from the 
quest of opportunities for service or 
doing the things which command re- 
spect and confidence. 

“The next qualification he mention- 
ed was enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is con- 
tagious and people naturally seek the 
companionship of a person who pos- 








sesses it. Other splendid attributes 
are devotion to duty and high ideals, 
Courage and honesty should be watch. 
words in the daily life of the prestige 
builder. Generosity with one’s time, 
energy and talents is as essential as 
balance, which is important because a 
man must always maintain his poise 
and be the master of every situation.” 


* * 7 


Problem of Merchandising 
Insurance 


“When good life insurance men 
meet,” said William G. Fowler, of the 
Moore, Case, Lyman and Hubbard 
Agency in Chicago, at the John Han- 
cock convention, “you do not hear the 
discussion of rate books and policies, 
but you hear them talking about life 
and life situations which cal! for in- 
surance. 

“Contacts and the ability to pros- 
pect—a thorough knowledge of the 
business—and the ability to sell ideas 
that stick are common among good 
life producers, but their success lies 
in their ability to merchandise insur- 
ance effectively. 

“The better producers,” stated Mr. 
Fowler, “have a clear concept of the 
sequence that they, as_ individuals, 
must follow before a sale is made. 
The success of the sale hinges mainly 
on the ability of the salesman to de- 
velop in the presence of the prospect 
a creative picture—one that evolves 
as the sales talk is presented.” 

Mr. Fowler pointed out that the 
background a man had prior to enter- 
ing the insurance business is likely to 
affect his thinking and to establish 
his concept toward the sale. As an ex- 
ample, he took a man from the invest- 
ment field who has dealt in equities, 
stocks and bonds. This man is likely 
to view his prospects in terms of 
single premium contracts and retire 
ment annuities. This is because of 
the nature of his previous business 
where the bulk of his contracts have 
been made among people who have 
accumulated money and fall into the 
investor category. 

“Other people,” continued Mr. Fow- 
ler, “have had realistic if not actual 
personal experiences to bring home 
the necessity of income in old age 
Perhaps a father, during his working 
years, did not put aside money for 
morrow. It may be a grandfathet 
lived to a ripe old age and they them 
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selves feel the necessity of creating 
funds for the future. 

“Your personal experiences undoubt- 
edly have an affect on your approach 
to the life insurance business and will 
in a measure be reflected in the con- 
cept you have of the sale process.” 


* * - 
Social Security Act 
As Sales Aid 


“A definite economic value has now 
been established by law under the 
Social Security Act for all children 
under eighteen years of age whose 
fathers are in covered employment,” 
John F. Bidinger observed in discus- 
sing the sale of juvenile insurance. 

“With 35 million workers covered 
by the Social Security Act,” said Mr. 
Bidinger, “it seems that this life 
value is an important factor to be ex- 
plained. If a child is two months old 
and his father has been earning $250 
a month and the father’s death occurs 
at this date, the child has an immedi- 
ate economic value to its mother of 
$4,392, a real answer to any objection 
based on skepticism as to whether or 
not Juvenile Insurance is worthwhile. 
This is but one of many sound reasons 
for the purchase of this type of cover- 
age.” 


Program vs. Package 
Selling 

“Consistent selling effort is an ab- 
solute necessity,” said Joseph N. Des- 
mon, “if an agent is to make a living 
in life insurance.” 

Mr. Desmon outlined the methods 
of four agents, all of whom are suc- 
cessful because, while they follow en- 
tirely different courses of perform- 
ance, they are all consistent in stick- 
ing to the methods they have devel- 
oped. 

“Each man individually,” said Mr. 
Desmon, “has many of the physical 
and mental qualifications required for 
success in our field—a pleasing per- 
sonality, presentable appearance, good 
manners, and above average sales 
ability, combined with a thorough 
knowledge of policy provisions and 
their application in accomplishing the 
requirements of their clients.” 

One man specializes in program 
selling. Another, according to Mr. 
Desmon, is “a dyed-in-the-wool” pack- 
age salesman, working on a theory 





ghand Selling- 


that out of twelve calls, three inter- 
views will result and one sale. The 
third agent is a tax consultant and 
business insurance advisor, with his 
efforts confined to a comparatively 
limited field. His sales are infrequent, 
but his average policy is high and his 
income good. 


Defining a Substantial 
Agent 


C. V. Anderson, star Provident un- 
derwriter from Cincinnati, speaking 
at the Mackinac Island Round Table 
meeting, expressed his views regard- 
ing the participation of underwriters 
in civic affairs. “We should take part 
in these things, unselfishly, and we 
will find that our prestige grows,” 
Mr. Anderson observed. “But it is 
necessary to remember always that 
civic work should not get you away 
from the principal purpose of your 
working. Tie in the two together, 
but don’t let anything divert you from 
the main goal.” 

Dr. Samuel Stevens, President of 
Grinnell College, pointed out that peo- 
ple as never before are seeking secur- 
ity. That security for themselves and 
their families can be found in life 
insurance gives the underwriter of to- 
day an unusual! opportunity. 

“Many of our old social and histori- 
cal landmarks have disappeared, and 
people are seeking standards that 
have stood the test of time. Life in- 
surance has stood this test. Its social 
power is even greater than its finan- 
cial power,” said Dr. Stevens. 

Theodore Widing, Provident leader 
from Philadelphia, presented a 
thoughtful talk on the substantial 
agent and his client. He sought out 
ten of his most influential clients and 
asked them to define what a substan- 
tial agent was. Much to his disap- 
pointment, he found that they all said 
primarily the same thing: that a sub- 
stantial agent is one with a good in- 
come. 

“While this conception may be cor- 
rect from a factual point of view, it 
is a big mistake for the underwriter 
to concentrate his attention on his in- 
come rather than on the service he 
can render his client, for unless he 
approaches his client from the point 
of view of service rendered, the 
chances are that his income will not 
grow to the point of substantiality.” 
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Obligation Is Already 
Established .- 


“One of the major objections we 
all encounter in our daily interviews,” 
said Charles S. Fegley, Jr., “is the 
objection that a man does not want 
or is not in a position to take on any 
more obligations. Life insurance is 
not an obligation, but a means to the 
end of meeting obligations which a 
man has already established. Every 
man has obligations of one kind or 
another. Some of these he owes to 
himself, such as the obligation of pro- 
viding for his old age. Other obliga- 
tions he has are to his family, such as 
providing for them not only as long 
as he lives, but as long as they live. 
Obligations of another nature are 
made up of his indebtedness, such as 
mortgages, notes and other debts 
which must be met whether he lives 
or dies. 

“The life insurance company is in 
the position to assume these obliga- 
tions, take them off his hands, so to 
speak, for the payment of a compara- 
tively small rate of interest. We can 
point out to men that they can create 
an estate not by the long and costly 
procedure of accumulating property 
of one kind or another, but by the 
simple procedure of paying the very 
low rate of interest on whatever size 
estate they wish to accumulate. We 
can stress the point that this annual 
payment which is the equivalent of a 
small rate of interest immediately ac- 
complishes the purpose of family pro- 
tection and transfers this obligation 
to the insurance company whose prom- 
ise to pay is, of course, a denpendable 
guarantee.” 


Mental Hazard 


“Mental side lines,” said David C. 
Dickey, “are as much an obstacle as 
business side lines to the sale of life 
insurance. 

“Many of us don’t know it,” said 
Mr. Dickey, “but we have side lines 
which distract us from the business 
of writing applications. Very often 
they are mental side lines. For ex- 
ample, one might be: ‘I think I could 
do better in accounting,’ or, ‘That ad- 
vertising job may be just what I’m 
looking for—it is more interesting 
than selling insurance.’ These sub- 
conscious thoughts can undermine the 
highway to success. No man can be 
successful until he puts himself defi- 
nitely on the straight and narrow 
path of clear-cut and uninterrupted 
thinking. Life insurance is a big 
enough job for us to give it all of our 
time, energy and brains.” 












































Acacia Mutual’s 


Settlement Forms 


On this page in The Spectator for 
August 28 there appeared a brief 
comment on the standardized flexible 
settlement forms devised by the Aca- 
cia Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Washington, D. C. In connection 
with those forms, it is interesting to 
note that during July of this year, 
Warner C. Wilson, C.L.U. presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Life Under- 
writers Association, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the president of the 
National Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, made sweeping proposals de- 
signed to better programming and to 
save the agents time. Just as Mr. 
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OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
~~ 7 al PL > ™ > 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Non-Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 
American 3'.°, Reserve Rates Adopted Sept. 1, 1941 
Endowment Term 
at 85 | Endowment 
a Convertible and 
. | Non-Renewable 
Ord. Annual Life 
Life 20- | 10-Yr. | 20-Yr. | Renew. | Income 
| Ord. 20- | $2,500 | Year At At | $2,500 | $2,500 | $5,000 | at 
Life | Pay. | Min. | End. | 60 55 | Min. | Min. | Min. 65 
15 | 14.21 | 23.74] 12.85 | 44.56) 18.06 | 20.96| 7.90| 8.18| 7.63| 23.15 
16 | 14.48| 24.13 | 13.15 | 44.58| 18.58 | 21.76| 8.00| 8.25 7.65 | 23.72 
17 | 14.77 | 24.54] 13.48 | 44.60/ 19.12 | 22.56| 8.09| 8.33| 7.69 | 24.39 
18 | 15.07 | 24.93 | 13.80 | 44.63 19.70 | 23.36| 8.17) 8.41| 7.78] 25.10 
19 | 15.38 | 25.34] 14.14) 44.66 20.30/ 24.16| 8.25| 8.50| 7.88| 25.82 
20 | 15.72| 25.76 | 14.49 | 44.69 | 20.94| 24.96/ 8.33| 8.59 | 8.00) 26.57 
21 | 16.05 | 26.18 | 14.86 | 44.70| 21.59 | 25.76| 8.39| 8.68| 8.10) 27.35 
22 | 16.40 | 26.61 | 15.23 | 44.71 | 22.29 | 26.56| 8.44| 8.78| 8.23| 28.17 
23 | 16.77| 27.06 | 15.63 44.73 | 22.96 27.36 | 8.49 | 8.89| 8.29| 29.03 
24 | 17.16 | 27.52) 16.04) 44.75 | 23.75 | 28.16/ 8.53| 9.01 | 8.35 | 29.94 
25 | 17.57 | 28.00 | 16.47 | 44.79 | 24.58 | 28.96| 8.58) 9.15| 8.43 | 30.92 
26 | 18.08 | 28.48 | 16.91 | 44.84/| 25.42 | 29.80/| 8.63 9.22 8.46 | 31.95 
27 | 18.60 | 28.99 17.38 | 44.92 | 26.31 | 30.82; 8.69 | 9.50) 8.51 | 33.06 
28 | 19.14] 29.52 | 17.87 | 45.00/ 27.27| 32.04| 8.75| 9.71| 8.53) 34.23 
29 | 19.70 | 30.09 18.40 | 45.10) 28.32 | 33.40) 8.85 | 9.96, 8.56 | 35.48 
30 aed 30.63 | 18.95 | 45.20| 29.43 34.96 | 8.96 | 10.24) 8.59 | 36.80 
31 | 20.90) 31.24 | 19.53 | 45.30 | 30.61 | 36.73 | 9.10 | 10.55 | 8.61 | 38.19 
32 | 21.55) 31.87 | 20.14 | 45.42) 31.90 | 38.71 | 9.28) 10.92/ 8.64) 39.68 
33 | 22.25 | 32.52| 20.79| 45.56| 33.19 | 40.89 | 9.48] 11.33| 8.73 | 41.27 
34 | 22.99 33.21 | 21.48 | 45.72| 34.71 | 43.28 | 9.71 | 11.80) 8.83)| 42.98 
35 | 23.77 33.93 22.19 45.89 | 36.35 | 45.89| 10.00| 12.32| 8.94| 44.82 
36 | 24.59 | 34.67 | 22.96 | 46.16 | 38.21 | 48.71 | 10.33 | 12.90 9.10 | 46.83 
37 | 25.46 | 35.45 | 23.78 | 46.45| 40.25 | 51.83 | 10.70 | 13.54) 9.30 | 49.02 
38 | 26.39 | 36.26| 24.63| 46.75| 42.33 | 55.31) 11.11 | 14,26 9.53 | 51.38 
39 | 27.37 | 37.13 | 25.52) 47.10 | 44.77 | 59.22 | 11.59 | 15.05| 9.79 | 53.93 
40 | 28.40 | 38.02 | 26.48 | 47.48 | 47.48 | 63.65 12.13 | 15.91 | 10.08/ 56.69 
41 | 29.46 | 38.95 | 27.48 | 47.88 | 49.79 | 68.78 | 12.73 | 16.86) 10.44) 59.67 
42 | 30.57 | 39.93 | 28.54 | 48.31 | 53.10 | 74.62) 13.39 | 17.89 | 10.85) 62.91 
43 | 31.72 | 40.96 | 29.67 | 48.79 | 56.58 | 81.43 | 14.11 | 19.03) 11.28| 66.44 
44 | 32.90| 42.03 | 30.85 49.32 | 60.75 | 89.56 | 14.94) 20.25 | 11.79 | 70.26 
45 | 34.11 | 43.14| 32.09 49.91 | 65.50 | 99.64| 15.83 | 21.60| 12.36) 74.42 
46 | 35.38 | 44.33 | 33.42 | 50.52) 70.55 16.78 12.94 | 78.93 
47 | 36.75 | 45.57 | 34.82 | 51.19 | 76.74 17.81 13.60 | 83.84 
48 | 38.26 | 46.88 | 36.30 | 51.92 83.05 18.95 14.30 | 89.19 
49 | 39.93 | 48.25 | 37.86 | 52.73 | 91.47 20.21 15.15 | 95.04 
50 | 41.80 | 49.70 | 39.52 | 53.61 | 101.61 21.59 16.06 | 101.46 
51 | 43.78 | 51.24) 41.28) 54.57 | 23.14 *17.10 | 108.75 
52 | 45.79 | 52.88 | 43.12 | 55.63 24.85 *18.28 | 117.21 
53 | 47.83 | 54.57 | 45.09 | 56.78 26.69 *19.54 | 127.28 
54 | 49.90 | 66.38 | 47.17 | 58.03 28.70 *20.93 | 139.56 
55 | 52.06 58.31 | 49.37 | 59.40 30.89 *22.45 | 155.01 
56 | 54.38 | 60.31 | 51.71 | 60.90 33.26 *24.13 
57 | 56.86 | 62.13 | 54.18 | 62.53 35.82 *25.94 
58 | 59.54 64.02 | 56.81 | 64.32 38.61 *27.91 
59 62.49 | 66.01 | 59.58 | 66.26 41.62 *30.05 
60 | 65.94 | 68.19 | 62.55 68. 44.88 *32.36 
61 | 68.74) 70.51 | 65.67 70.71 *35.05 
62 | 71.70 | 73.03 | 68.98 | 73.23 *37.96 
63 | 75.07 | 75.78 | 72.51 75.99 *41.31 
64 | 78.50 | 78.89 | 76.27 79.12 *44.90 
65 80.27 82.93 
* Rate for Renewals Only. 
Wilson’s proposals were attracting 


national aitention, William Montgom- 
ery, president of Acacia Mutual, an- 
nounced two new standard settlement 
agreement forms. 

While Acacia’s two standard settile- 


ment agreement forms were an- 
nounced immediately following Mr. 
Wilson’s flexible option move, they 


represent years of study. As far back 
as 1935, Acacia became convinced that 
standardized settlement plans were a 
necessity from the standpoint of the 
policyholder, the agent and the com- 
that time the company 
of standardized 


pany. At 
adopted a number 
settlement plans and isued such plans 
in the form of a manual which was 
envhusiastically received by the field 






























force. In 1938, the company issued 
three printed standard settlement 
agreement forms designed to cover 


simple types of optional settlements. 
These forms were used in approxi- 
mately 35% of the 
pared by the company. 
perimentation and study there was 
evolved from these three plans the 
flexible and complete “Acacia Planned 
Security” form and its co-partner the 
“Acacia Educator” form. These agree- 
ment forms the result of more 
than five years of study. The forms 
were not announced until they had 
been thoroughly field tested and then 
only after all of the agents in the 
company’s field force had been given 
an opportunity to make suggestions. 


programs 
Through ex- 


pre- 


are 


The final forms were issued as sales 
folders. The agreement form in each 
instance is attached to attractive sales 
material, which may be removed when 
the form is filled out. 

“Acacia Planned Security” form is 
a complete, liberal, extraordinarily 


flexible settlement agreement, de- 
signed to cover family needs. It elim- 
inates nonessential frills and com- 


plexities such as involved payment 
plans and complicated beneficiary des 
ignations, yet it contains everything 
essential to the planning of a large 
or a small life insurance estate. The 
goal of this standard settlement form 
is to make available to both policy- 
holders and agents a simple, efficient 
means by which life insurance money 
“an be readily translated into funds 
for the satisfaction of human needs 
The “Acacia Educator” form make: 
provision for educational 
needs on an extremely flexible basis 
For example, it makes it possible for 
the beneficiary to start and, if nec 
sary, to stop payments simply by 
giving written notice. This is par 
ticularly helpful in the of 3 


special 


sase 


college student who might be calle 
to service or who, on account of sick 
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ness, may be forced to leave school 
for a term or two. Payments may be 
provided for the school months or for 
every month. Larger 
be had in September and February. 

“Acacia Planned Security” form is 
three fundamental 
immediate cash for clean- 


payments can 


framed on the 
needs; (1) 
up and readjustment, (2) an income 
for the family needs while there are 
dependent children and (3) an in 
come for the widow after the children 
are grown. The following are but a 
few of its outstanding features. 
(1) It simplifies programs involving 
Social Security. Social Security bene- 
supplemented or pro- 
made for the “No in- 
after the 
age 18 


attained 


fits can be 
vision can be 
gap” which 
youngest child has 
and before the widow has 
Most 
can within limits prescribed by the 


come occurs 


attained 
widow 


age 65. important the 


policyholder, increase or decrease 
the monthly income during the time 
the children are growing up. (2) 
It makes adequate provision for both 
the small and the large life insurance 
safety features are 


reasonable adjust- 


estate. Special 

provided so that 
ments may be made by the original 
beneficiary. (3) It is 
with all the company’s sales material 
tools. (4) It provides a 
method for automatically supplement- 
payable 
plans of the 
(5) It provides 


coordinated 
and sales 


ing or extending benefits 
under Acacia’s 


Family Income type. 


sales 


for a number of special purposes, for 
example, common disaster, emergency 
funds, etc. (6) The agreements are 
written in simple language and can 
be filled out by the agent without 
difficulty. All technical rules, 
usually settlement 


etc. 


found in agree- 


ments have been removed and placed 
im a supplemental form which is at- 
tached to the 
settlement 
thereon. ( 


when _ the 
agreements are endorsed 
7) The agreements are ex- 


policy 








American 3°7, Reserve 






15 16.11 

16 | 16.41 | 25.99 | 20.70 
17 | 16.73 | 26.35 | 21.00 
18 | 17.09 | 26.75 | 21.32 
19 | 17.43 | 27.14 | 21.64 
20 | 17.79 | 27.54 | 21.97 
21 | 18.18 | 27.97 | 22.34 
22 | 18.58 | 28.40 | 22.70 
23 | 19.00 | 28.85 | 23.08 
24 | 19.44 | 29.33 | 23.47 
25 | 19.89 | 29.81 | 23.88 
26 | 20.41 | 30.34 | 24.33 
27 | 20.94 | 30.89 | 24.81 
28 | 21.47 | 31.44 | 25 
29 | 22.07 | 32.03 | 25 
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34| 25.46 | 35.34 | 28.74 
43 


36 | 27.08 | 36.87 | 30.15 
37 | 27.97 | 37.69 | 30.91 


40 30.93 | 40.37 | 33.49 


Ss 
& 
33885 


45 | 37.23 | 45.89 | 39.05 


50 45.82 | 53.26 
51 47.85 | 55.00 
52 50.00 | 56.83 
53 52.31 | 58.80 
54) 54.76 | 60.91 
55 | 57.38 | 63.17 
56 | 60.18 | 65.58 
57 | 63.17 | 68.18 
58 | 66.36 | 70.97 
59 | 69.77 | 73.97 





Fipetity MuTuAL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Participating Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 





Modified Life + 


First There- 
2 Yrs. | after 





14.00 18.15 
14.35 18.54 
14.71 | 18.94 
15.10 | 19.37 
15.51 | 19.82 
15.94 | 20.29 
16.41 | 20.80 
16.90 | 21.33 
17.42 | 21.89 
17.97 | 22.48 
18.54 | 23.09 
19.16 | 23.75 
19.80 | 24.43 
20.48 | 25.15 
21.20 | 25.91 
21.96 | 26.71 
22.76 56 
23.59 46 
24.47 4 
25.40 42 
26. 

27.43 

28.55 

29.73 

30.99 
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+ Minimum policy issued $5,000. 
* $10 per $1,000 Monthly Income for life 
cash value. whichever is greater. 


Adopted July 1, 1941 


Income for Life * 





Endowment 





At 60 At 65 





20- At 





i . .25 | 20.31 

‘ 1 ; ‘70 | 20.82 
46. z "64 | 20.18 | 21.34 
46. } ’ "68 | 21.90 
46. 03 | 25. ‘21 | 21.21 | 22.47 
46.91 | 18.43 | 26.15 | 28.05 | 21.75 | 23.08 
46.96 | 18.86 | 26.95 | 28.95 | 22.33 | 23.71 
47.03 | 19.30 | 27.80 | 29.89 | 22.93 24.38 
47.11 | 19.79 | 28.71 | 30.09 | 23.59 | 25.09 
47.18 | 20.28 | 29.64 | 31.93 | 24.26 | 25.83 
47.25 | 20.80 | 30.64 | 33.05 | 24.96 | 26.61 
47.34 | 21.35 | 31.71 | 34.23 | 25.71 | 27.43 
47.43 | 21.94 | 32.84 | 35.47 | 26.50 | 28.31 
47.52 | 22.55 | 34.03 | 36.80 | 27.33 | 29.22 
47.61 | 23.19 | 35.30 | 38.20 | 28.21 | 30.19 
47.72 | 23.88 | 36.64 | 39.70 | 29.15 | 31.21 
47.87 | 24.63 | 38.12 | 41.33 | 30.16 | 32.33 
48.01 | 25.42 | 39.68 | 43.06 | 31.23 |°33.51 
48.17 | 26.24 | 41.34 | 44.90 | 32.35 | 34.75 
48.34 | 27.14 | 43.13 | 46.89 | 33.57 | 36.08 
48.52 | 28.07 | 45.04 | 48.99 | 34.84 | 37.49 
48.73 | 29.08 | 47.10 | 51.28 | 36.21 | 38.99 
48.94 | 30.15 | 49.32 | 53.75 | 37.67 | 40.60 
49.17 | 31.29 | 51.70 | 56.39 | 39.22 | 42.31 
49.42 | 32.52 | 54.30 | 59.26 | 40.91 | 44.16 
49.69 | 33.82 | 57.10 | 62.36 | 42.69 | 46.13 
49.98 | 35.23 | 60.16 | 65.75 | 44.61 | 48.24 
50.31 | 36.73 | 63.48 | 69.45 | 46.69 | 50.53 
50.66 | 38.37 | 67.13 | 73.49 | 48.92 | 52.99 
51.05 | 40.12 | 71.14 | 77.93 | 51.33 55.65 
51.48 | 42.02 | 75.55 | 82.83 | 53.94 | 58.54 
51.97 | 44.08 | 80.44 | 88.26 | 56.81 | 61.69 
52.48 | 46.32 | 85.89 | 94.30 | 59.90 | 65.09 
53.06 | 48.77 | 91.99 101.08 | 63.30 | 68.85 
53.70 | 51.46 | 98.87 |108.71 | 67.02 | 72.87 
54.40 | 54.40 106.65 |117.35 | 71.13 | 77.51 
55.18 | 57.67 |115.60 127.29 | 75.69 | 82.53 
56.04 | 61.27 (125.90 |138.72 | 80.75 | 88.11 
57.01 | 65.30 |137.90 |152.06 | 86.41 | 94.38 
58.07 | 69.82 152.11 |167.87 | 92.77 |101.42 
59.24 | 74.93 |169.17 |186.80 | 99.97 |109.38 
60.48 | 80.66 108.14 |118.45 
61.85 | 87.24 117.55 |128.86 
63.37 | 94.86 128.48 |140.87 
65.03 |103.80 141.33 (155.27 
68.86 114.45 156.73 |172.41 
68.88 
71.09 
73.52 
76.18 
79. 
82. 
85. 
89. 
93. 
98. 


238885 


120 mos. certain), Death Benefit: face amount or 








flexible. 
beneficiaries 


tremely 
provide 
discretionary 

plan 


limited 
establish a 
have no 


may 
beneficiaries 
privileges. (8) 
provided by filling in 
form and marking an “x” 
the various options desired. 


Policyholders 
with broad or 
privileges or 
under 
discretionary 


spaces 
to show 


may 


which 


The plan desired is 


in the 


From the standpoint of the policy- 


holder, Acacia’s standard 


forms 


avoid legal technicalities and are easy 


to understand. The 


not confused by 


policyholder is 
a long legal docu- 


ment, the agreement being complete 
on a standard letter size sheet. From 
the company’s standpoint, the bottle- 
neck in the company’s legal depart- 
ment is eliminated and actual legal 
work is reduced to a minimum. Ad- 
ministration expenses are reduced. 
Interpretation of agreements is sim- 
plified. Of equal importance the com- 
pany has established a track. for 
agents to run on, which will avoid 
many requests which may not bé ac- 
ceptable under the company’s settle- 
ment option rules. 
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CANADIAN COMMENT 
tewee Special to The Spectator ..—4 


ANADIAN insurance periodicals, 

the daily and financial press of 
Canada of late have been carrying 
statistical .data on the remarkable 
showing being made in the Dominion 
by life insurance. For a country two 
years at war, the increased business is 
not described by such adjectives as 
colossal or phenomenal. Because those 
in the know seem to expect still fur- 
ther improvement as more and more 
people obtain employment, and wages 
and salaries forge higher. In view of 


























































the fact that we think it is only fair 














INCOME REPLACEMENT 


te A NEW POLICY DESIGNED TO COVER 
BS A SPECIFIC NEED 


Occidental’s new Income Replacement 
bees | sales average $11,600 of initial protec- 
lion per policy...four limes 1940's aver- 
age policy size for the nation. 

: oS Underwriters who thus raise their client's 
: | sights with this new 1941 policy also 
raise the survivorship income of his fam 
ily. Better still, they raise substantially 
their own commission-per-policy average. 


Vv. H. Jenkins, Vice President 


f OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 


to give a slant on industrial business 
for a change, it might be borne in 
mind that published figures on month- 
ly business in Canada seldom includes 
industrial business. If and when they 
do, they do not segregate the figures 
to permit one to make any compari- 
sons or observations. 

No figures, therefore, are at hand 
whereby cold facts may be given in 
unquestionable figures. But conversa- 
tions with some in the industrial busi- 
ness exclusively may lead to a safe 
assumption that industrial insurance 
is faring even better than other life 
lines when it is considered in propor- 
tion to the amounts of business in 
force. 
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This assumption is based, more or 
less, on plain, everyday common sense, 
It is generally known that industria] 
insurance, with its weekly payment 
plans, caters generally to the average 
working man. The wage-earner, if 
you will. 

The average wage -earner had it 
pretty tough in Canada until the war 
started, and yet he probably possessed 
unlimited powers of skill in his adapt- 
ed lines. No one wanted him. If his 
family carried insurance protection, it 
was of the industrial variety. Lapses 
and cash surrenders ran abnormally 
high. 

But today in Canada sees a sharp re- 
versal in this picture. True, it has 
taken a war to effect this change. But 
right at this moment, the wage-earn- 
er, the man of skill is in demand. War 
industry cannot get enough of them. 
The white-collar or desk man can 
hardly make a connection. It would 
put it broadly to say wage earners 
‘an write their own tickets, but it 
conveys the meaning that they are 
getting pay envelopes that haven't 
been matched since the first world 
war. 

Naturally, this is working to the 
benefit of the industrial 
companies, the friends of the working 
man. They, as much as they could 
within reason, carried their clients 
during the depression period. They 
are not being forgotten now that 
money is being made. Lapsed policies 
are being taken up; new policies be- 
ing sold. And, for the agent on the 
weekly collection route, business is 


insurance 


everywhere, and it is good. That’s all 
one can say, but it tells the story. 


Streeter Joins Faculty 
Of Hartford College 


The Hartford College of Insurance 
announces the appointment of Gordon 
C. Streeter, of the Aetna Life, to its 
faculty. Mr. Streeter, who is an asse 
ciate of the Actuarial Society of 
America and the American Institute 
of Actuaries, will teach the mathe 
matics section of the life insurance 
course. 

Topics to be covered in this section 
of the life course will be compouné 
interest and annuities certain and the 
computation of net and gross pre 
miums, dividends and non-forfeitur 
values. The course is designed pr 
marily for those who do not expect & 
continue in actuarial work but do wist 
to have an understanding of bast 
actuarial theory and practice. 

Mr. Streeter is a member of th 
actuarial department of the Aetm 
Life and is a graduate of Harvar 
University. 
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Administration 


War Will Not Affect 


Production 


Regardless of the outcome of the 
present world situation, life insurance 
sales will increase in the immedigte 
future, J. Harry Wood, manager of 
general agencies told the convention 
of John “Hancock General Agency 
Leaders meeting in Chicago. 

“In making a sensible analysis of 
what may lie ahead,” said Mr. Wood, 
‘“‘we have to take account of three pos- 
sibilities: 

1. If the war goes on and the United 
States remains neutral. 

2. If we go to war as an active 
belligerent. 

3. If peace comes soon. 

“If the war goes on and we remain 
neutral, we will find ourselves in the 
paradoxical situation created by na- 
tional defense where incomes are like- 
ly to be larger and opportunities for 
spending smaller. 

“Thus, if conditions continue on as 
they are without any marked change, 
there will be more people who can buy 
life insurance and there will undoubt- 
edly be many more who will buy life 
insurance if for no other reason than 
that they may not be able to spend all 
of their increased income on goods. 

“The experience of Canada and the 
United States in the last war and of 
Canada since the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war may throw some light on 
what we may expect if we go to war 
as an active belligerent. The sale of 
life insurance in both Canada and the 
United States in the last war showed 
increases from year to year. Shortly 
after the outbreak of the present war, 
there was a rush in Canada to buy 
additional life insurance before the 
war clauses became effective. Then 
there came a lull. Then business be- 
came normal once more and it has 
continued on about an even keel. At 
the present time, it is running about 
10 per cent higher than before the 
war. 

“There seems to be no reason, there- 
fore, why life insurance sales will not 
be good even in event of war.” 

The final alternative, stated Mr. 
Wood, is peace with two possibilities 
—that of a British victory or that of 
a British defeat. 

He expressed it as his opinion that 
in the event of a British defeat our 
present spending pace for defense 
purposes will continue, if not accel- 
erate for some time to come and this 
high level of spending will have its 
effects on all commodities and services 
including insurance. 
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Departmental 


In the event of British victory, our 
situation will be similar to that fol- 
lowing the last war. We will be loan- 
ing money to finance the reconstruc- 
tion of industries in other countries. 

“Perhaps this financing of recon- 
struction,” Mr. Wood emphasized, 
“through loans of money to buy food- 
stuff and other materials for the fam- 
ished people of other lands, may re- 
sult in only pseudo prosperity, but 
temporarily it will result in the con- 
tinuation of a high velocity of money 
payments, which means sales for us.” 


* = 
- 
Advertising 
How The Home Office 
Aids Agent 
“Advertising sets the stage for the 
agent’s performance,” Margaret Div- 
ver, assistant advertising manager of 


the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, told the convention of 





NOW IN OUR /Zth YEAR } | 


\ milestone at 
which we are grateful for 
the steadfast confidence and 
good will that mark day-by- 
day relations between policy- 
holders, field force and home 
office staff. 

An anniversary 
in which we are striving to 
be worthy of continued lead- 
ership as one of America’s 
oldest and strongest life 
insurance companies. 
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general agency leaders meeting in 
Chicago. 

*“Between the highly trained expert 
and the man on the street,” said Miss 
Divver, “there lies a gap, largely cre- 
ated by the technical knowledge which 
every expert must have. You are ex- 
perts in life insurance selling. It is 
the job of the person you hire to do 
your advertising to translate your 
knowledge into the language of the 
consumer, to tell him in words he 
habitually uses and understands just 
what you have to sell him and why it 
is good for him to buy it. The Adver- 
tising Department merely erects the 
background against which you per- 
form. We sometimes hand you the 
words and the pictures which illumin- 
ate your presentation; we throw a 
strong light on your best features and 
provide a kindly shadow for those 
which are perhaps more substantial, 
but less enticing. But it is your show, 
and it is our slogan, as well as yours, 
that the show must go on. 

“The advertiser must have enough 
imagination, enough humanity, enough 
contact with the world of selling to 
know what a salesman is up against 
and how difficult his job really is. 
Likewise, he must know enough about 
the prospect to understand why he re- 
sists the purchase of a product, what 
makes him avoid the man who tries 
to sell him—what undercover, but un- 
expressed, reasons he may also have 
for wanting to make a purchase. All 
good advertising is the outgrowth of 
a complete sympathy with an under- 
standing of the viewpoints of both the 
buyer and the seller.” 


a 


Pointers On Visual 
Selling 

“Visual selling is smart selling,” 
John Witherspoon, general agent at 
Nashville, Tennessee, told the conven- 
tion of John Hancock general agency 
leaders at Chicago. 

“It is a medical fact that the optical 
nerves are eighteen times larger than 
the nerves of the ear. It has also been 
proven that the eye transmits impre* 
sions to the brain twenty-five times 
faster than does the ear. I am told 
that 83 per cent of the impressions 
we have are received through the eyes, 
and only 17 per cent through all of 
the other senses. These facts alone, 
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it would seem to me, would definitely 
prove to us that things people see are 
far more lasting than the things they 
hear. When you show actual pictures 
or charts, you take a short cut directly 
into the buyer’s mind. 

“Everyone is visually selling every 
time he makes a move. Every time 
you step out of your office you are 
seen by a policyholder or a competitor. 
If you drag along the street, or stop 
and converse with the first acquaint- 
ance you meet, for twenty or thirty 
minutes, it does not take long for it 
to get around that you are not so hot, 
that you always seem to have time to 
gab a bit. We have in our little agen- 
cy, a phrase which we call out to one 
another as we go out the door: ‘Boy, 
hit that street running.’ It has a 
certain psychological effect on ow 
boys. If you hurry along the street 
the impression is given that you are a 
busy man, that you haven’t the time 
to call on any except successful people 
such as yourself. This will convey the 
idea that most of us want to convey, 
that we are successful. This is bound 
to be a big asset to you, and before 
long when your name is mentioned, 
someone will say: ‘I see him hurrying 
along the street. He must be an aw- 
fully good life insurance man and a 
successful one.’ 

“If you can draw a picture as you 
go along, and at the same time tell a 
word story about life insurance, what 
t is and what it will do, it will sur- 
prise you how easily you will obtain 
the buyer’s interest, and that will lead 
to a larger percentage of closes. 

“There is an old Chinese proverb 
which says that one picture is worth 
ten thousand words. Have you eve) 
tried, when talking to a man, drawing 
a picture of his pay envelope, we will 
say $50 a week, with which he buys 
food, shelter and clothing and pays 
for that tremendous amount of life 
insurance, $5,000. 

“Then, have you ever taken from 
him, I mean visually before his eyes, 
his pay envelope? Then you draw 
another little pay envelope, with $5 
per week which goes to his wife. Let 
him actually see the difference in the 
size of the squares, one of which is 
ten times larger than the other, dollar- 
wise. It does impress a man that his 
wife, marvelous as she may be, has 
the tremendous job of raising his little 
boy or his little girl to be the kind of 
man or woman he wants them to be 
on $5 a week, stretching out in front 
of her.” 


1000—compared favorably with fecent 


a years. 
{ eg Ss t The marriage rate last year was the 
ae 5 a y oy highest in English history—7 per cent 
above the high figure recorded in 
1939, and nearly 30 per cent above the 


Infant mortality—55 per 1000 lives 





Medical pectin odie 


om was lower than that of any year 
Civil Death Rate Up prior to 1939. In comparing the cur- 
rent situation with that of last year, 


in England the statisticians say: 


The health of the English people is “English data for 1941 are available 
holding up well, considering the severe for the most part only for London 
strain of war conditions under which and the large cities,” they say. “The 
they live and work. But the ordeal trends are, in many respects, less 
endured by the population of their favorable than in 1940. The death 
war-torn cities is reflected this year rate continues at a rather high level 
in a death rate appreciably higher in these urban districts, largely be- 
than for the last prewar year, accord- cause of the high death toll from 
ing to the statisticians of the Metro- bombings in the early months of the 
politan Life. Infant mortality is year. Infant mortality also has been 
higher than a year ago. The birth high, because of the prevalence of 
rate is declining. For the first half communicable diseases. 
of 1941, they add, air raids took a toll For the country as a whole, civilian 
of 19,000 civilian lives in England. air raid deaths in the first half of 

The statisticians also give the im- 1941 number approximately 19,000. 
portant facts on the vital statistics of Deaths in road traffic accidents in 
England for the year 1940 which have London, which rose to high levels 
only recently become available. They from the very beginning of the war 
report that the crude death rate was because of blackout regulations, still 
14.3 per 1000 among the civil popu- are frequent as compared with pre- 
lation, the highest since the World war years, but appreciably fewer than 


War, but that the birth rate—14.6 per in 1940.” 





Business as Usual? 


| 


—” N the interests of national economic defense, 
the man-with-the-rate book should not be content, 
in these times, merely with “business as usual”, 
which in too many instances may be relatively no 
iness at all. Unhampered by shortage of ‘raw 
terials’ and operating in a market that needs 
his “finished product’’ more than ever, the life 
underwriter is justified in striving not only to 
spread THE MATCHLESS SECURITY among the 
largest possible number of individuals, but, even 

re, in intensifying his efforts to conserve poli- 
cies already in force 


IES company of WR GUNUA 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, President Home Office: RICHMOND 
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GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


NOW IN FORCE NEARS 
EIGHTEEN BILLION MARK 


An all-time record high for group 
insurance in force on the lives of 
employees in American insurance was 
announced by Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States, in 
a 1941 Labor Day report today. 

“Group life insurance in force to- 
day in all companies amounts to 
approximately $17,700,000,000,” Mr. 
Parkinson said, “representing, on the 
average, a year’s wages for his family 
in the event of the death of anyone 
of 12,100,000 insured workers. A 
total of 31,300 industrial and com- 
mercial concerns now cooperate with 
their employees to provide group life 
protection by either sharing the cost 
or paying the entire premium. 

“These figures represent an_in- 
crease above a year ago of about $2,- 
700,000,000 of protection in force, 
which means that insurance has been 
adopted for more than 2,000,000 
additional employees within the past 
twelve months.” 





| et OY 4 a, 





*120% Increase in 
Insurance in Force 
in 7 years..... 


This record speaks for itself as evi- 
dence of the “esprit de corps” that 
exists throughout our agency force 
and company. It also offers evidence 
of the unusual agency opportunities 
that have been opened up during re- 
cent years by the present forward 
looking management. 

We invite inquiries from alert in- 
surance men who appreciate the pos- 
sibilities that lie in the development 
of combined Life and A&H sales. 





es 
THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


*Excluding business acquired by merger 
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Commenting on the importance 
which group insurance figures are 
assuming as a major index of busi- 
ness activity throughout the nation, 
Mr. Parkinson stated: “The wide- 
spread adoption of group insurance 
by industrial and commercial enter- 
prises, both large and small, has op- 
erated to supply an accurate current 
measurement of employment and 
wages in American industry and 
business generally, as group insur- 
ance coverage rises and falls with 
the payrolls. The recent sharp gains 
in group insurance confirm the suc- 
cessive rises variously reported in 
both employment and wages in Amer- 
ican industry to new peaks in recent 
months. 

“This phenomenal growth in Group 
Insurance reflects wide recognition on 
the part of employers of the need in 
their organizations for low-cost em- 
ployee protection and, more particu- 
larly, that this need is emphasized by 
the demands of national defense call- 
ing for extra efforts all along the 
line. Hundreds of previously un- 
insured concerns have adopted group 
plans within the year, and in others 
the return of many thousands of 
workers to paying jobs has increased 
the insurance totals.” 


Broadened Coverage 

This year’s record in group life in- 
surance is also indicative of the trend 
in the other group coverages, which 
include protection against accident 
and sickness, accidental death or dis- 
memberment, hospital expense and 
the need for surgical care, and old 
age dependency. 

“In the Equitable alone,” Mr. Park- 
inson continued, “the volume of group 
life insurance underwritten in the 
first eight months of 1941 represents 
an increase of about 50 per cent over 
the corresponding period in 1940. The 
Society’s volume in force of group life 
alone now exceeds $2,575,000,000, pro- 
tecting some 1,600,000 group certifi- 
cate holders in 2,300 companies. Siz- 
able gains have also been recorded 
in the other forms of group cover- 
age.” 

More and more, he pointed out, 
employers are recognizing the impera- 
tive need of supplementing the basic 
group life protection with a complete 
program which includes provision for 
hospital and surgical expenses for 
employees and their: families. 
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IN THE BEGINNING 


Time: December, 1933. 
Place: Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. 
Event: Eastern Round Table of 
Life Advertisers Association. 
—B8LC— 

Life Advertisers had mulled over 
life advertising problems all day. 

At the end, a vice president of 
a great New York life insurance 
company outlined plans for Life 
Insurance Week in 1934. 

A New York advertising agency 
was to handle the advertising and 
had the situation well in hand, 
BUT, a catchword, a slogan was 
wanted. Life Advertiser, please 
respond. 

A Bankers//fe advertising man 
considered this plea during his long 
homeward journey to Des Moines. 
And this occurred to him: 


“DOUBLE DUTY DOLLARS” 


So he wired the phrase to the 
vice president who had made the 
plea. And that was the end of 
that. 

But, Bankers///e, planning a sales 
promotion for 1934, gave ‘Double 
Duty Dollars’’ a minor place in the 
program. It “caught on” at once, 
and, for seven years now, has played 
a major part in Bankers//fe national 
advertising and sales promotion 
plans. 

Its impress upon the public 
through national advertising has 
been such: 

That now, on an average of once 
every day, some man or woman, 
somewhere, takes pen in hand to 
write us: ‘Please tell me about 
Double Duty Dollars!” And how 
many, do you suppose, don't write? 


—BLC— 


BANKERS LIFE 
DES MOINES COMPANY 
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COMMITTEE SUGGESTS 


ALTERNATIVES TO AGENTS’ 
COMPENSATION PROPOSAL 


The Committee on Agents’ Compen- 
sation, which last fall proposed for 
general discussion a revised commis- 
sion scale, has issued a suppleentary 
report suggesting alternative plans 
that would enable all agents to share 
in the payment of continuous 2% re- 


newal commissions after the tenth 
year. 

Instead of first commissions of 
40%, second commissions of 15’ 





READY FOR THE 
RETIREMENT RUN- 


Railroaders on some of the 





ployees in other types of busi- 
ness from coast to coast make 
themselves truly ready fer their 
retirement with LNL Salary 


‘ This system provides 
employees with an easy protec- 
tion and savings method to sup- 


plement their Social Security or 
pension plans. It provides em- 
ployers with a fine employee re- 


mw 


tions program. It provides 
NL field men with an excellent 
source of business. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Geared To 
Help Its 
Fieldmen 


a 


Home O ffice 
Fort Wayne 
Indiana 

















and third commissions of 10°7—all 


on? 


vested—to be followed by seven 5%’s, 


nonvested except at death, and then 
by continuous nonvested 2’%’s to a 
selected group of top-ranking agents, 
the committee suggests that companies 
might change from seven 5‘%’s t 
seven 4%’s, followed by 2%’s to be 
paid to all continuing agents. An- 
other alternative suggested was t 
pay a smaller number of 5%’s, fol- 
lowed by continuous 2%’s. These al- 
ternatives continue to retain the em- 
phasis on persistency and extended 
renewals over the premium paying life 
of a policy which characterized the 
original tentative plan. 

The committee points out that it 
proposals are admittedly based on as- 
sumptions which may not fit the par- 
ticular circumstances of some com- 


panies, and states that it cannot em- 


phasize too strongly that any step 
taken by a company must be justified 
by its own experience and must be 
satisfactory to state supervisory au- 


tnorities. 


Dealing with the effects of transi- 
tion from present to proposed scale, 
the committee report said 

“A transition in a maximum of 
three stages is proposed below, whers 


a veteran agent might have any ons 


of several choices. He might choose 


to retain 50 and nine 5°~’s, all 
vested. He might choose the transi- 
tion to A for one year, B for a secor 
year, and C thereafter; or he might 
choose A for ne vear and C there- 
aiter; o! B ne year and ( 
thereafter; or C immediately. 


The three stages are: 

“A—One year at 50°, 15 and 
10%, all vested, with nothing there- 
after. This is the stage likely to be 
hosen by relatively few veteran 


agents, except ose in the lower in- 


yme brackets where cash in pocket 
is vital. 

“B—One year at 45%, 15 and 
10°. vested, followed by seven 2° ’s 
vested only the case of death; and 





continuous nonvested 2 


This is likely t be chosen as the firs? 


’s thereafter. 


stage by agents who can take the rel- 
atively small reduction in cash income 
for one year. 

“C—The permanent plan of 40%, 
15%. and 10 vested; followed by 
seven 4%’s vested only in case of 
death; and continuous nonvested 2°2’s 
thereafter. 

“The propocal 


¢ 


for a ‘bridge-over’ 
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between present scales and revised 
scales is applicable, in principle, to 
any two sets of commission scales. 
The bridge-over plan might be help- 
ful in the problem of financing new 
agents, although the Committee is 
planning to study this phase of the 
subject more extensively and report 
at a later date. Success in selecting 
new agents carefully and training and 
supervising them thoroughly is close- 
ly allied to this problem. 

“The type of revised scale adopted 
and the vesting provisions are linked 
to the pension problem, discussed and 
illustrated in a separate report of the 
Committee, to be released shortly. 

“Any revised commission scale in- 
volving salvage of some commissions 
from resigning agents for the benefit 
of surviving agents is almost sure to 
cost a company something to inaugu- 
rate among its established agents even 
though it involves no more outlay, in 
the aggregate, for a group of new 
agents. The established agents are 
the more successful ones among whom 
the rate of turnover and hence the 
salvaged commissions are much lower 
than for new agents. The cost of 
offering the new scale to the estab- 
lished agents can be justified in the 
nterests of uniformity, fairer treat- 


ment and general company welfare.” 


ip 





t’s the policy that is built to do the job 
I that wins favor. Since American United 
policies are streamlined to present day 
needs in a wide choice of participating and 
non-participating plans—they meet with 
instant approval. 

For agents there's a tested plan whereby 
| arge renewal commissions are received dur- 


ing the early years of each policy. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


The Mississippi Association of Life Underwriters will 
hold its sales congress September 12 in Jackson. Grant 
Taggart, secretary of the National Association, and John 
Sharp Williams, III, Mississippi State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, will be among the speakers. 

Robert M. Williams, general agent for the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life of Boston at Little Rock, has been 
elected president of the John Hancock General Agents 
Association at the ninth annual convention of general 
agency leaders held in Chicago August 26-28. 

H. Martin Nunnelley, Massachusetts Mutual Life of 
Springfield agent at Birmingham, was elected president 
of the Alabama Association of Life Underwriters at the 
annual convention in Tuscaloosa August 23. 


The Birmingham Association of Life Underwriters held 
its annual picnic August 28. President W. A. Lunsford 
and Meyer Davidson, national councillor of the associa- 
tion, have been appointed delegates to the Cincinnati con- 
vention. 

The Chicago Association of Life Underwriters is plan- 
ning to issue a monthly bulletin. 

The Amarillo, Texas, Life Underwriters Association is 
the new name of the Northwest Texas Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

An R. & R. sales training school will be sponsored by 
the Wichita Falls, Texas, Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, to be held from September 20 to December 13. 


Julius B. Baumann, of the Pacific Mutual] Life of Los 
Angeles, immediate past president of the Texas Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, has announced that in view 
of the prior announcements of two other men from the 
Southwest that they are candidates for the office of na- 
tional trustee of the National Association, that he felt 
justified in withdrawing his candidature, especially in view 
of the fact that he has devoted much of his time recently 
to association affairs. 

Hoard C. Lawrence, general agent at Newark for the 
Lincoln National Life of Nebraska, has been endorsed by 
more than forty-five local associations for trustee of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. 


Joe M. Dunn, Empire Life & Accident of Indianapolis, 
has been elected president of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of London, Ontario. The vice-president is J. M. 
Tomlinson, Manufacturers Life of Toronto. 


Ellis Sherman, president of the Minneapolis Life Under- 
writers Association, has named the following committee 
chairmen for the coming year: Executive, W. W. Scott; 
women’s, Meta C. Tulrer; membership, F. J. Osander; 
attendance, Carl A. Ernst; program, Harold R. Kauff- 
mann; leaders’ round table, Paul Dobson; legislative, G. A. 
Sprecht; public relations and state committeeman, M. C. 
Laughman; national committeeman, Paul Dunavan. 


The women’s division of the Detroit Association of Life 
Underwriters elected its officers for the coming year at 
a breakfast meeting on September 10. 
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The women’s division of the Minneapolis Life Under. 


writers Association has elected the following officers: ing 
President, Evelyn H. Bowe; vice-president, Hazel C. Herr- ' 
meyer; secretary, Mary Farnan; treasurer, Nina Gibbs, bet 

The Hartford Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters &) 
has elected the following officers: President, W. Watson to 
House; vice-president, John H. Duncan; secretary-trea- dre 
surer, William L. Camp, III. wh 





AS I LIVE}: 


“Rae MENCING about a decade from now, there will be Ak 


a merry round of anniversary functions for life in- the 
surance companies in celebration of their several one- cam 
hundredth birthdays. Last week marked another ninetieth soul 


—that of the Phoenix Mutual Life, of Hartford—which, f— att 
as reported elsewhere in this issue, was commemorated 
by an agency convention at Hot Springs, Va. A feature 

of this meeting was President Collens’ vivid historical re- YX 





view of the company’s progress, with acknowledgment to prot 
the late Archibald A. Welch, former president of the abou 
Phoenix Mutual, for source material. One interesting bit not 
of history mentioned by Mr. Collens was that records of com 
the company indicate that J. H. Holcombe was secretary tual 
in 1852; Dr. Archibald Welch, who died in 1853, was the Hew 
first medical director; and that A. M. Collens was one of busi 
the first commissioners named in the charter to receive Afte 
subscriptions to the capital stock authorized to start the talit: 
company in 1851. Described as pure coincidence, but none- temy 
theless interesting, was the fact that 51 years, 71 years lowe 


and 84 years later, a son of the first, a grandson of th 
second, and a great grandson of the third of the men men- 
tioned were successively elected to the presidency of th & A 
Phoenix Mutual. Rather typical of what we look for in 






New England character; conservative, persistent, and the r 
sturdy people. the ¢ 
wife 

the w 

ERTAINLY the company itself was born of a com BS of lo: 
servati\e ideal. Around the middle part of the las This 
century a wave of purity and nobleness of purpose wa resid 
threatening to sweep sin and wickedness from the lam &  terpr 
and it was thought by many of the staid citizenry of Com BH Act, | 
necticut that the way to salvation lay through the ari panie 
highways of total abstinence. So prompted, an earne® Geors 
group of business men, lawyers and philanthropists of Assoc 
Hartford conceived the idea of forming a life insurane the ls 
company which would insure only total abstainers. Nate rende 
rally, they had an eye on the actuarial advantages to be cerne: 
gained by underwriting only the sound, healthy no up tl 
drinkers whose mortality rate should normally be low® pract: 
than that of general admission clients. Suiting action ® tions 
this thought, they organized the American Temperate ers of 
Life Insurance Company under a Connecticut chart the p 
which required applicants for insurance to sign the pledg Vanta 
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Ye NEWS 


The National Safety Congress will hold its 1941 meet 
ing at Chicago, October 6 to October 10. 

W. B. Cornett, of Columbus, Ohio, chairman of the mem- 
bership committee of the National Association of Accident 
& Health Underwriters, has announced a nation-wide drive 
to bring the number of local associations up to one hun- 
dred. There are now thirty-four local associations, of 
which eighteen have been formed in the last two years. 





By Frank Ellington 






A leading clause provided that a fall from grace cancelled 
the policy and many of the new company’s agents be- 
came temperance exhorters who held meetings, 
souls and wrote life insurance—serving God and humanity 
at the same time. 


saved 


* * 


HILE no details are available from Mr. Welch’s 

writings, as to how many policyholders voided thei 
protection by breaking the pledge, it is stated that after 
about ten years it was found that the water wagon did 
not carry prospects in sufficient numbers to support the 
company and the name was changed to the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, with less rigid restrictions. 
However, an interesting bit of data developed from the 
business written during the early years of operation. 








After about thirty years it was developed that the mor- 
tality experienced from the business brought in by the 
temperance workers showed a mortality nearly 10 per cent 
lower than that of the latter years. 


* * 7 


NOTHER interesting nineteenth century holdover in 
A the insurance world makes the news this week in 
the report of a Canadian court decision. It appears that 
the Quebec Court of Appeal recently ruled that where the 
wife was the insured’s beneficiary, neither the husband nor 
the wife, singly or jointly, could properly avail themselves 
f loan or surrender privileges on life insurance policies. 
This judgment, which concerns only policyholders actually 
resident in the Province of Quebec, was based on an in- 
terpretation of the Husband and Parent’s Life Insurance 
Act, adopted in 1878, and it affects all life insurance com 
fraternals doing business in that 
George W. Bourke, president of the Canadian Life Officers 
Association, has announced that pending clarification of 
the law, all life companies have suspended loan and su! 
render privileges to policyholders in the province con 
cerned. The government has signified its intention to line 
up this cumbersome legislation with modern insurance 
practice and in keeping with the requirements of other sec- 
tions of the Dominion. Meanwhile, many of the policyhold- 
ers of that section are learning through the dead hand of 
the past to appreciate some of the taken-for-granted ad- 
vantages of life insurance ownership. 


Panies and province. 





COMPANIES 


Floyde H. Eldredge has been appointed manager of the 
Union Central Life of Cincinnati at Hastings, Neb. 

Joseph G. Orr has been appointed general agent of the 
United States Life of New York City at Chicago. 

George F. Robjent, general agent at Boston for the 
State Mutual Life of Worcester, has moved his office into 
larger quarters in the Statler Building. 

William J. Mecke, assistant manager of the Miami or- 
dinary agency of the Prudential of Newark, has been 
promoted to manage the Baltimore ordinary agency. 

William C. Abbey has been appointed manager of a 
new branch office to be opened by the Connecticut General 
of Hartford at San Antonio, Tex. 

J. H. Haas has been appointed manager of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia at Kansas City. 

The Pacific Mutual of Los Angeles reports an increase 
of ordinary life insurance in force of more than five 
and a half millions to an aggregate of $558,000,000. 

The Farmers & Bankers Life of Dallas has appointed 
C. R. Smith, formerly with the California-Western States 
Life of Sacramento at Fort Worth, as general agent at 
San Angelo. 

M. M. Churchill, agent at Tyler, Tex., for the last three 
years for the Equitable Life of New York, has been pro- 
moted to be district manager at Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Noel Hays, assistant manager at Vernon, Tex., for the 
Texas Prudential of Galveston, to be manager at San 
Angelo. 

Ed Gerke has been transferred to Wichita Falls, Tex., 
as district manager for the Jefferson Standard Life of 
Greensboro, N. C., succeeding the late George H. Watson. 

Mrs. Muriel Briggs, of the home office agency of the 
Southland Life of Dallas, has completed six consecutive 
years of producing three applications a week. 

The Republic National Life of Dallas opened its annual 
convention August 27. 

The Texas state agency of the Kansas City Life will 
hold its tenth annual summer meeting at Camp Waldemar, 
September 14 to 17. 

John W. Rock has been appointed general agent for 
St. Louis and St. Louis county, for the American Mutual 
Life of Des Moines. 

Thomas Minifie has been appointed district manager at 
San Diego for Murrell Brothers, who are Pacific Coast 
supervisors for the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark. 

The State Reserve Life of Fort Worth has introduced 
five new policy forms, which were announced at its annual 
convention, September 4-6, at Fort Worth. 

Arthur H. Pfeiffer and Charles J. Wood, underwriters 
with the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies of Hartford, 
observed their twenty-fifth anniversaries with the organi- 
zation on September 2. 

The Home Life of New York reports that new insurance 
sold during the first eight months of this year was 14.3 
per cent more than in the same period of 1940. Total gain 
of insurance in force was over seventeen millions, greater 
than the total gain for 1940. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By JACK CHAMBERLAIN 


VER hear of a book called “The End of Economic 
Man”? It was written by Peter Drucker, an exiled 
German economist who has been an adviser for English 
insurance companies. The idea of the book, which need not 
concern us here, is to show that Nazism is the result of the 
spiritual collapse of the European peoples, who have lost 
faith in capitalism and in socialism and in their despair 
are turning to mumbo-jumbo. 
a. 
i N the course of developing his thesis, Drucker takes a 
crack at life insurance. He says that life insurance, 
which reduces the most mysterious fact of human experi- 
ence, the fact for which all philosophy, all religion, tries to 
account, to a mechanical sequence calculable in advance, is 
the typical invention of our soul-less, super-mechanical age. 
s 
RUCKER isn’t fair to life insurance. Our age may be 
quite as bad as he thinks, but life insurance happens 
to be one of the bright spots. Precisely because death is 
mysterious and unforeseeable by the individual, it is im- 
portant for the individual to be able to protect himself 
against it. Is there anything soul-less in protecting one’s 
family against the cruel chances of this life? This sort of 
argument sounds like the one that used to be heard in the 
early days of life insurance, that it was “contrary to God’s 
will” to insure one’s life. God helps those who help them- 
selves. 
ad 


RUCKER in the rest of his book is considerably more 

intelligent than this. For example, he explains why 
the Nazi economy, which outside observers have for years 
been expecting to collapse, has not collapsed. Nazi economy 
is conducted according to the most orthodox of economic 
theories—don’t spend what you haven’t got, spend only 
what you have saved. Before the war, Germany financed 
her huge armament program by cutting consumption. Now 
she helps finance it out of conquered assets. Such an econ 
omy, as Drucker points out, may well be sounder than one 
which tries to arm while conducting business as usual. 


CONOMISTS in democratic countries usually class 

armament expenditures as “wasteful” expenditures. 
This, Drucker says, is assuming that the lines of produc- 
tion for which the capital would have otherwise been used 
are less wasteful than armaments. But since the Nazis 
don’t believe in the importance of a higher standard of 
living, spending capital for armaments is not wasteful. 
From an economic point of view, it makes no difference 
whether you produce guns instead of radios. 

Drucker makes the interesting point that Hitler did not 
come to power because of the power of his propaganda; 
for all the usual mediums of propaganda, the radio, press, 
movies, books, were all constantly loudly attacking him 
right up to the time he became Chancellor. People believed 
in Hitler, he says, because they wanted to belie:e in him; 
they were so anxious to find some escape from their despai: 
that they were willing to accept anything, however absurd, 
that promised a way out of their predicament. And he re- 
calls a speech that he once heard a Nazi orator make in 
the early days of the movement to a wildly cheering crowd. 
“We don’t want higher prices,” the speaker said. “We 
don’t want lower prices. We don’t want unchanged prices. 
We want Nazi prices!” And that’s about the size of it. 
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COMPANIES 


L. H. Sparks has been appointed general agent at 
Huron, S. D., for the North American Life & Casualty of 
Minneapolis. 

Charles C. Beyers, former agency superintendent for the 
Postal Union Life of Hollywood, is general agent at Oak- 
land, Cal., for the Central Life of Chicago. 

Gregory R. Hagan, formerly of the Mutual Benefit Life 
of Newark, has become manager of the St. Paul office of 
the Acacia Mutual Life of Washington, D. C. 


AGENCIES 


The San Antonio Agency of the Jefferson Standard Life 
of Greensboro, N. C., climaxed “A. G. Janszen Month” 
with a picnic in honor of A. G. Janszen, who recently 
completed twenty-five years as a member of the field 
force. 

Benjamin W. Davis succeeds Davis & Butterworth as 
New England Mutual of Boston representative at Rich- 
mond. 

The Manuel Camps, Jr. agency of the John Hancock 
Mutual of Boston reports that August was the best single 
month of paid-for production since his agency was estab- 


lished. 
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The Home Life Insurance Company | 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. | 

A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Bernard 


tL. Connor Charles T. Chase 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Philadelphila, Penna. 
———— 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By ROBERT FOLEY 


HERE is a saying that “Chronology and Geography 
oe the two eyes of history.” The time and the 
place where it happened. In the life insurance business, 
one might say that firms such as the Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau and the Actuarial departments are the two 
eyes of the life insurance business. The moral and 
statistical worth of the risk. 

* ~ * 
OW there will be some who disagree with this 
They might argue, with a good deal of reasonable- 
ness. that the medical department plays as important 
a role as any. But I’m not here to discuss that question, 
at all. I’m going to discuss the public’s impression of 
the life insurance man. And another type of clearing 
house which plays a big part in the insurance man’s 
life. One which he knows little about. One which, 
for sheer, blinding authenticity has any other fountain 
of confidential low-down backed off the map. Gentle- 

men! I refer to the American Beauty Parlor! 
. * * 


HETHER the starched attendant answers to 

Gertie or Pierre, Mamie or Celeste makes no 
difference. If you gullible chaps think your esteemed 
spouse goes to the head-laundry just to get a wave, 
you simply haven’t been around. The Beauty Parlor, 
if you please, is the epitome of contemptuous fa- 
miliarity; the modern counterpart of the oldtime party 
line. And from what my wife tells me she hears there, 
you insurance men have been badly publicized. Are 
you quite sure the little woman leaves that 15 cent tip? 
Or does she sneak it into her dime bank against a 





new-hat day when her soul needs a lift out of the 
welter of spuds and round steak? Maybe you’d better 
look into it! 


x * * 


NLY a few days ago, Maryan bustled into one of 
the swank salons in Des Moines. 

“Scrub and a rub, please.” 

Yes Moddom. This way, Moddom. How will it be, 
Moddom?” The ritual commenced. 

“One gets such a relief to see a head of such ravish- 
ing black hair nowadays.” 

“Why, are they so scarce?” 

“Oh indeed, Moddom! And the embarrassment! One 
gets so upset when one squeezes a black root in a 
bleached coiffure, thinking it was a blackhead.” “Oh, 
thank you Mrs. Jeffery. Please do come in again, won’t 
you?” to a departing customer. 

“How that woman can abide her husband is more 
than I can see.” 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“My dear! You simply ought to know what she has 
to go through. Why the poor dear told her husband 
they were expecting a blessed event and do you know 
what the big oaf said?” 

“No! What did the big oaf say?” 

“He said, ‘Fine. Now I can use you for a bobber on 
my fish line this summer.’” 

“Uh you’re new here, aren’t you Moddom?” 

“Yes.” 

“Married, I see. I think it’s sweet wearing just the 
wedding ring without an engagement. Don’t you?” 

“Suits me.” (We never found one we like, you cur.) 

“What is your husband’s business?” 

“Well, he’s sort of in the insurance business.” 

“Insurance business! * * * The dryer is over here, 
dearie! Do you wanna read a movie magazine while 


it dries——or just sit and worry?” 





the national total for the first seven 








They Want to 
Go Back 


Farms are selling faster than at 
any time since the depression—selling 
to tenant farmers who can’t find sat- 
isfactory land available for rent; sell- 
ing to factory workers who want to 
raise part of their food; selling to in- 
flation-minded business men and har- 
ried investors; and to city families 
who want a cushiony retirement spot 
in case of personal or national eco- 
nomic troubles. 

But, according to a survey of farm 
realty agencies by Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, few present farmer-own- 
ers are adding to their acreage now 
because the combination of the draft 
and industrial labor demand is mak- 
ing it difficult for them to get enough 
help to operate the acres they already 
own. Therefore, unimproved farm 
land generally has not shown the run- 
up in sales enjoyed by farms complete 
with buildings, the study finds. 

The improvement in sales of farms 
iS nation-wide; over three-fourths of 
the farm realty agencies reporting in 
the survey, with sales offices in 32 ag- 
ricultural states, report sales definite- 


ly increased compared with preceding 
years, with more all-cash deals, with 
adequate down payments easier to get, 


and with dealings active in the better 


class farms, instead of being largely 
confined to distress properties as in 
past years. A notable increase is re- 
ported in the number of city people 
seeking farms. 

a 2 


More Homes for 


Town Folk 

An increase of 20.7 per cent in 
urban home financing was shown dur- 
ing July, 1941, over the same month 
last year, economists of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board have an- 
nounced. Home mortgages under $20,- 
000 recorded in July by all types of 
lenders numbered 151,100, and 


amounted to $443,039,000, bringing 
Savings and loan associations 
Insurance companies Sere 
Banks and trust companies 
Mutual savings banks 


Individuals 
Other mortgagees 


Total 


months of 1941 to 929,841 mortgages 
—valued at $2,660,904,000—a record 
exceeding any other comparable peri- 
od for over a decade. 

Compared with home mortgage bus- 
iness for the January-July period of 
1940, these figures indicate an 18 per 
cent gain in dollar volume of mort- 
gages so far recorded during 1941, 
and a 13.2 per cent increase in num- 
ber. 

Compiled by the Bank Board’s Di- 
vision of Research and Statistics with 
the cooperation of regional Federal 
Home Loan Bank presidents, savings 
and loan officials throughout the 
country, the American Title Associa- 
tion, and the Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation, the following figures show the 
nation’s urban mortgage recordings 
up to $20,000 each during July: 


Per cent 

of total 

Number Amount Amount 
51.882 $142,695,000 32.2 
7,602 37,262,000 8.4 
32,343 108,555,000 24.5 
5,469 21,080,000 4.8 
35,634 71,456,000 16.1 
18,180 61,991,000 14.0 
151,110 443,039,000 100.0 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


HE Héuse and the Senate will have some important 

differencés to straighten out on the 1941 income tax 
bill. Under the Senate proposal, corporations with in- 
comes less than $25,000 will be subject to normal and sur- 
taxes of 21 to 25 per cent. Corporations with incomes 
over $25,000 will pay 31 per cent. Excess profits taxes 
of 35 to 60 per cent will be placed on all corporations. 
Another excess profit tax runs from 7 to 13 per cent. At 
the highest rates these taxes would takes 81 per cent of a 
corporation’s income. The House of Representatives, on 
the other hand, varies somewhat from the Senate proposal 
in that it attempts to place an additional 10 per cent for 
excess profits, when the tax is calculated by reference to 
capital investment. The Senate recommendation for the 
tax bill liberalizes the capital stock situation by placing 
a tax of $1.25 for each $1,000 of declared value. 


NABLE to determine the significance of the trend of 
world wide events, the financial markets last week 
maintained an even tenor and minor changes occurred in 
only leading issues. Trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change was held to a 500,000 share mark during each of 
the four full sessions. Listed bonds were comparatively 
quiet. Farm commodities moved to higher ground. 


TEEL ingot production in the United States last week 
moved % point higher to 97 per cent of capacity, The 
Iron Age estimates. The total net earnings of 80 steel 








companies representing more than 90 per cent of the 
steel making capacity of the industry were only 1 per cent 
above the earnings for the last half of 1940, despite the 
fact that production rose 9 per cent to near capacity vol- 
ume. The average price of steel products has remained 
stable while material costs have risen over the previous 
year. 


A analysis of the company investments as displayed 
on this page now reveals that commitments in all 
lines of investments slumped from the Aug. 23 amount 
and the trend turned abruptly to commitments in public 
utility bonds which registered an increase of 40.13 per 
cent over the amounts listed a week ago. The week of 
Aug. 30 was the first week since March 22 that no U. §, 
Government bonds were purchased. The amount in- 
vested year 1941 to date still gives preference to commit- 
ments in public utility issues, accounting for 35.48 per 
cent of the total investments. 


OMPOSITE average security prices for the weeks 
C ended Aug. 9 and Sept. 6, 1941, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change as follows: 


Aug. 9 Sept. 6 

Mon. Sat. Mon. Sat. 

70 Industrials ...... 135.17 134.55 ° 134.75 

| ee 22.93 22.18 ” 22.03 

Ce Eg gc aw eie's 101.50 101.84 ? 100.94 

Eee 90.78 90.46 . 90.02 
* Holiday 

—Frank F. Sweeney. 











Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 


Continental American Life, 


eral, Connecticut Mutual, 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian 














































































| Amount Amount 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent invested | PerCent| Invested Per Cent 
Invested to Total Invested to Total Invested | to Total Week | to Total | Week =| to Total 
Year 1939 Invest- Year 1940 Invest- Year 1941 | Invest- Ending Invest- | Ending Invest- 
| to Date ment to Date ment toDate | ment Aug. 23 | ment Aug. 30 ment 
LOANS 
On Farm Property $16,991,829 4.96 | $25, 157,343 7.93 | $18,875,223 5.51 $398,935 4.64 | $383,521 4.53 
On Dwellings and Business Property a72,662,101 | 21.21 | a74,807,053 23.59 | 086,447,442 25.22 b2,377,935 | b27.69 | 1,859,103 21.94 
Total | 89,653,930 26.17 99,964,396 31.52 | 105,322,665 30.73 2,776,870 32.33 | 2,242,624 26.47 
RAILROAD SECURITIES | 
Bonds 12,739,103 3.72 20,749,585 6.54 15,269, 157 4.46 978,442., 11.39 | 276,598 3.27 
Stocks 52,000 01 44,462 Oo 
Total 12,791,103 | 3.73 20,749,585 6.54 15,313,619 4.47 978,442 11.39 276,598 3.27 
| 
PUBLIC UTILITIES } 
Bonds | 108,137,000 31.57 74,919,010 23.62 | 120,717,192 35.23 876,692 10.21 4,298,675 50.75 
Stocks 1,592,542 46 638 , 838 .20 863 , 384 25 35,000 41 | 
Total... 109, 729,542 32.03 75,657,848 23.82 | 121,580,576 35.48 911,692 10.62 4,298,675 50.75 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U. S. Government Bonds. . 55,905,298 16.32 39,703,723 12.52 50,578,282 14.76 1,050,000 12.23 
Canadian Bonds 1,638,040 -48 161, 750 .05 743,647 -22 
Bonds of Other Fi Governments 836,343 .24 | 
State, County, Mi | 61,037,281 17.82 61,189,673 19.29 32,999,709 9.63 2,055,763 23.93 1,068,329 12.61 
Total 118,580,619 101 ,055, 146 85, 157,981 3,105,763 1,068,329 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Bonds 8,148,335 2.37 16,517,915 5.21 13,559,993 3.96 815,493 9.50 584,790 6.90 
Stocks 3,648,957 1.07 3,337,624 1.05 1,750,223 51 
Total , 797, 292 19, 855,539 15,310,216 815, 493 584,790 
RECAPITULATION 
Bonds 247 ,605 ,057 72.28 | 213,241,656 67.23 | 234,704,323 68.50 5,776,390 67.26 6,228,392 73.53 
Stocks... 5,293,499 1.55 3,976,462 1.25 2,658,069 77 35,000 41 
Loans 89,653,930 26.17 99,964,396 31.52 106, 322, 666 30.73 2,776,870 32.33 2,242,624 26.47 
Total | 342,552,486 100.00 | 317,182,514 ~ 100. 00 342, 685, 057 100.00 8, 588, 260 100.00 8, 471, 016 100.00 
a—inecludes F. H. A. Loans. b—inciudes 1.13% F. H. A. Loans. 
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“Folks want to hear about 
PERFECT PROTECTION” 





Perfect Protection is within 
the price range of every in- 
surance buyer. It’s easy to 
sell, because it offers a truly 
balanced insurance program. 
It’s profitable to sell, because 
it protects the agent against 
many policy lapses brought 
about by sickness or acci- 
dent. Perfect Protection, originated in 
1913 by Reliance, in 1941 is Streamlined 
to the needs of today. Write for new book- 
let giving further details of Streamlined 
Perfect Protection. 
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RELIANCE LIFE 


CSTLSEEL LJ = INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 








Dept. 139 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















OURSCORE and ten years of 

building! Throughout that period 
the Massachusetts Mutual has earned 
an enviable reputation for sound 
judgment and able, progressive man- 
agement — for sympathetic under- 
standing of its policyholders’ prob- 
lems and a strict adherence to the 
highest ideals of business conduct. 


_MeassachiselMatuab 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


LIFE 





For 90 Years 


The Massachusetts Mutual is cele- 
brating its 90th Birthday this year 





Bertrand J. Perry, President 


Organized 1851 























ALWAYS IN FIRST PLACE 


ON EVERY UNION CENTRAL 
AGENT’S READING LIST! 





OOKED forward to, week after 
week, studied carefully, quoted 
and saved for reference, the Agency 
Bulletin is important to every U. C. 
agent. 


It serves as a popular clearing house for 
sales ideas and methods, information on 
business in general, news of agency ac- 
tivity and reports of sales performance. 


Union Central agents consider 
every issue as representing new 
sales dollars for them! 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Honorable Title 


VERY once in a while when 

other worries become either 
too trifling or too momentous to 
cope with someone will bring 
forth the irrelevant and immate- 
rial argument that the term life 
underwriter, as applied to the 
life insurance salesman, is a mis- 
nomer. And so it is, in a purely 
technical and literal sense, but 
so is the term life underwriter a 
misnomer when applied to the 
gentleman who passed on the 
risk in the home office, if the 
same rigid standards of defini- 
tion are insisted upon. Not even 
the company, in the final analy- 
sis, can claim the ultimate re- 
sponsibility of guaranteeing the 
indemnities provided for in the 
insurance contract, because it is 
the millions of dollars and dimes 
contributed by fellow policy- 
holders that actually under- 
writes every hazard to life and 
limb. Why therefore, quibble? 
The term life underwriter car- 
ries with it a huge degree of eu- 
phonious dignity and the agency 
forces bear it proudly. They 
would, in fact, seek more rather 
than less of the same, and what- 
ever measure of credit accrues to 
the agent-underwriter is merited 
by virtue of steadily improving 
standards of performance and 
business ethics. Just as in the 
old days, when it was not un- 
known for the insured to insist 
upon the agent’s personal writ- 
ten guarantee of the policy, the 
man on the firing line continues 
to warrant the applicant’s full 
confidence and in most cases to 
be the activating force in the 
placing of life insurance protec- 
tion on the heads of American 
families. 


With The Editors 


So, instead of tearing down, 
we would build up this tradi- 
tional title. Let the salesman re- 
tain it with full honors and 
moreover, to earn it by becoming 
more of an underwriter in fact. 
Both the home office underwriter 
and the field underwriter are 
working toward a common pur- 
pose—to furnish the insurance 
buyer the maximum of protec- 
tion consistent with needs and 
safety, meaning consistent with 
sound underwriting practice. 
The more efficient the man in 
the field discharges his func- 
tions as an underwriter, the 
fewer rejections, the fewer the 
delays and the fewer disap- 
pointed applicants. Every life 
underwriter should familiarize 
himself with the basic knowl- 
edge of the type of risks that 
will be acceptable in the home 
office and thus, through im- 
proved selection, conserve his 
own time, that of his fellow 
workers who finally pass upon 
the application and with it all do 
a good job in the conservation of 
client good will. 


Death's Field-Day 


UDDEN death, it seems, is in- 
extricably associated with 
national holidays. More than 
six hundred people were killed 
in accidents over the Labor Day 
weekend, a considerable increase 
over the not inconsiderable toll 
last year. This increase is due, 
as has been pointed out before, 
to increased employment and 
higher wages. Explaining this se- 
rious condition is all very well 
but it would be more to the point 
if something were done about it. 
It might be all right if people 









merely went out and slaughter 
themselves on holidays, but the 
persist in getting themselve 
killed and injured every day j 
the week. Accident and sickne 
combined are costing the nati 
more than four billion man-houw 
of working time, according to 
recent speech of Holgar Johr 
son’s. This is no picayune tota 
It would be enough, Mr. Joh 
son estimates. to produce twen 
thousand pianes. About on 
tenth of this huge loss from di 
abilities is directly felt by t 
defense industries. 

It would seem to be the du 
of every employer of labor t9 
redouble his efforts to bring to 
the attention of his men the 
necessity of taking proper pre 
caution. It would also seem that 
the labor unions should expand 
their safety programs. And, most 
important, the individual work. 
ers should make every effort to 
avoid carelessness. What good 
are higher wages to the dead? 

While the gas_ shortage 
crusade was in _ progress, it 
seemed possible that it might 
do something to lower the 
steadily increasing automobile 
accident rate. Now that it is dis- 
covered that the tank cars were 
around all the time this hope 
has died a speedy death. Several 
New England colleges, for ex 
ample, used the gas shortage a 
a good reason for forbidding 
their students to operate cafs. 
Now that it is discovered that 
the tank cars were around all the 
time, the accident rate will prob 
ably continue to increase, and 
the next holiday will be e 
livened by the merry crash of 
colliding cars and the amb 
lance’s pleasant wail. 
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